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H.M.S. BONAVENTURE. 


BY WILLIAM RICHMOND. 


In the year 1475 King Edward IV. 
bought a ship for his fleet, and called 
her Bonaventure. The name lived, 
and up to the present day there have 
been seven ships of war of her name 
and many belonging to the Mercantile 
Marine. Drake flew his flag in a 
Bonaventure when he singed the 
King of Spain’s beard at Cadiz. 
The Earl of Cumberland fought the 
Armada from the same ship. The 
fourth ship of the name was under 
the Duke of York, later James II., 
at the battle of Lowestoft, and she 
and her successors were in battles 
from Londonderry to the Dardanelles, 
from Cap la Hogue to Beachy Head, 
and from the Boxer Rebellion to 
Sole Bay. The sixth Bonaventure, 
& cruiser of 33 knots and ten 5:25- 
inch guns, was completed in 1940. 
Her career was short and glorious, 
and she was torpedoed and sunk in 
the Mediterranean in 1942. 

One bitter morning in 1943 the 
dirty slush of the Greenock streets 
was trampled by the ship’s company 
of yet another Bonaventure. Wet, 


cold, and hungry after a night of 
acute discomfort in the unheated 
train from Chatham, they found their 
new ship a bedlam of noise, dirt 
and confusion, and the shipbuilders 
falling over each other in the effort 
to complete her. To this “home” 
on 23rd January came the Bona- 
venture’s new crew, to be told by 
their Commanding Officer that their 
first job was to hazard no guesses 
about their future employment and 
to get the ship clean and habitable. 
In a snowstorm early in February 
of that same year Bonaventure steamed 
down the Clyde, experiencing a hundred 
teething troubles as she went. —~ 

Off Rothesay, in the Isle of Bute, 
she anchored in a full gale. She 
was blown ashore during the darkness, 
but refloated next day, and, in the 
lull that followed, the bewildered 
ship’s company began to learn what 
was expected of them and of her. 
When she commissioned in Scott’s 
yard at Greenock they had found 
her to be a Clan Line tramp steamer 
of 10,600 tons, She had been modified 
N 
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to a certain extent, it is true, but 
only with some light A.A. armament 
and additional mess-deck and cabin 
accommodation, and there were work- 
shops where numbers 1, 3, and 5 
holds normally were. They had no 
clue until they reached Rothesay, 
when at last the light dawned, and 
they saw a number of tiny submarines, 
each one complete in every detail, 
coming out from a secret boatyard 
towards them. A Clan Line ship 
carries heavy-lift derricks and can 
pick up locomotives and rolling stock 
and land them all over the world. 
These derricks were now put to 
lifting the 35-ton submarines and 
placing them in specially prepared 
chocks on deck and down in No. 2 
hold. Their armament—huge mines 
filled with the most disruptive ex- 
plosives known—was stowed in No. 4 
hold, and, when all was done, Bon- 
aventure vanished from human ken 
to a lonely loch on the west coast of 
Scotland. 

The story of the next eight months 
of hazardous and arduous training 
would fill a book, but much is still 
unpublishable, and little of the wet 
and cold and hardships the crews 
suffered, and the dangers they ran, 
is remembered. What do stand out 
are the nights in the warm smoke- 
filled wardroom, choruses sung and 
shop talked, and the feeling of satis- 
faction as defects in the X craft, 
as the midgets were called, were 
surmounted, and as efficiency and 
enthusiasm grew. When a chain of 
disappointments and tragic losses of 
men and craft had reduced us to the 
depths of despondency, the Captain 
would go ashore and tramp on the 
barren moors with a gun: I would 
land with a rod, and generally return 
not only with a salmon or basket 
of trout, but with an idea or two as 
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well, and things would seem leg 
impossible. The ship’s company and 
the craft crews, whose lives were 
bounded by isolation, rigid censorship, 
and a total lack of comfort, stood the 
strain with stoicism and remarkably 
little grumbling. For Bonaventure’s 
captain and myself there were frequent 
breaks. A tame “ Walrus” seaplane, 
sworn to secrecy, took us to Glasgow, 
thence to attend conferences in London 
and Bath, or to supervise new con- 
struction at Vickers’ secret shops 
and in the Midlands where parts 
were being built. Here we found 
the office-wallahs with their paper 
and statistics, the constructors and 
engineers, the armament people, and 
those who told us that our private 
navy was a waste of life and money 
and labour. To come back to the 
flotilla was to return to sanity. 

By August 1943, training was well 
advanced and all the X-craft crews 
were getting restless and on edge. 
Two great battleships visited ow 
loch, after the most severe talks on 
secrecy, and lay moored surrounded 
by a zareba of net and acoustic 
defences. Against these all craft 
were exercised under the most realistic 
conditions imaginable. In daylight 
the X craft, after spending days out 
in the Atlantic and with crews im 
the exhausted state anticipated when 
the real attack was staged, would 
penetrate the loch’s defences and 
attack their battleship targets. Slowly 
the obstacles were overcome, and the 
risks ascertained and minimised 4 
far as possible. 

To be able to visualise the opera 
tions that followed it is necessary t 
know something of these strange 
craft. They were 48 feet long, cigar 
shaped, with a maximum diameter 
of 5 feet 6 inches, except under the 
periscopes, where it was just possible 
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for an average-sized man to stand 
upright. They weighed 39 tons fully 
sored and loaded. They were divided 
into’ four compartments—the for’ard 
me contained the battery that was 
sways in use supplying power for 
pumps, auxiliary machinery, cooking 
and lights, and which, of course, 
drove the submarine when submerged. 
This was also the store-room and the 
place where the divers’ suits and 
preathing apparatus were kept. When 
everything was in place there was 
just room there for one man to lie 
down; in fact, he could even turn 
over if he did not mind his hips and 
head and knees being grazed on 
various obstructions. This was the 
best berth in the vessel, even though 
the occupant invariably awoke with 
a fearful head caused by battery 
gases. 

The second compartment was known 
as the W. and D., or wet and dry 
compartment. It was an escape 
chamber, built on the principle of 
the Davis escape chambers in big 
submarines. Here the lavatory was 
situated, but the real purpose of the 
compartment was to allow the divers 
to leave and re-enter the submarine 
while submerged, without disturbing 
the trim and stability of the craft or 
allowing water to enter any other 
compartment. It was about 3 feet 
high, 2 feet 6 inches long, and 4 feet 
wide. 

The third compartment was the 
main one and contained a mass of 
intricate and delicate machinery. At 
the forward end the helmsman sat 
in a tiny bucket-seat surrounded by 
valves, taps, and wheels, which he 
had to operate at the psychological 
moment as well as steer his ship. 
Next came the slightly raised dome, 
where there was a wide field bifocal 
Periscope, which could be used with 
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success when under targets or for 
looking for hostile aircraft. There, 
also, was the attacking periscope, 
which could be raised telescopically 
nine feet. This was the most beautiful 
instrument, slender as a_ bulrush 
and clear as the blue sky. Two 
inches of this finger-thin periscope 
above water gave the Captain a 
worm’s eye view of all that was 
going on above him, and it was as 
nearly invisible, even to the keenest 
submarine look-out, as makes no 
difference. Abaft the dome sat the 
First Lieutenant at the hydroplane, 
or diving-rudder controls, surrounded 
by switches, levers, and wheels. He 
had more things to play with and 
make mistakes over than any Super 
Fortress pilot had nightmares about. 
The spare space in this compartment 
was taken up with a multitude of 
things—air purifiers, periscope raising 
gear, attack instruments, pumps and 
their motors, wheels, levers and gauges, 
all of which were essential and fre- 
quently in use. In addition, there 
was the second bunk, into which it 
was just possible to insert yourself 
and lie curved round various pipes 
and handles. This bunk was not 80 
popular; for you had to get out 
horizontally and feet first before it 
was possible to turn over. Another 
essential was the “‘ glue pot,’’ which 
was really a double saucepan electric- 
ally heated. In this you made coffee, 
heated tinned foods, boiled spuds 
and eggs, and washed up when finished 
with. Frying and roasting were im- 
possible, because of the smell and 
fumes that would be given off in the 
process. The fourth compartment 
was inaccessible, except to a worm 
or to a small portion of the engine- 
room artificer who kept those great 
ships running. It was at first sight 
completely full of engine, but on 
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closer examination you saw a gyro 
compass, a high-pressure air com- 
presser, engine and clutches, thrust 
bearings, and a few score more gauges 
and innumerable pipes and wheels 
and valves, not to mention the air- 
conditioning plant. 

The X craft had a steaming range 
of over 1000 miles, at 6 knots, on 
their Diesel engines, and could dive 
for thirty-six hours on their batteries. 
They were safe, and indeed frequently 
exercised, at 300 feet depth, and apart 
from the acute discomfort common 
to all cigar-shaped ships of their 
size, they were remarkably seaworthy, 
and spent many long days and nights 
in the worst Atlantic and Arctic 
winter weather. The crew of four 
worked in two watches, four hours 
on and four off. One man dived, 
steered, and controlled the boat while 
the other carried out maintenance 
routine and mopped up the endless 
condensation that was a perfect menace 
to the maze of electrical equipment. 
He also prepared the “glue pot” 
meals. At action stations all four 
were on their toes, or should I say 
heels; the Captain working his attack 
instruments, doing the chart work, 
and conning the ship by occasional 
glimpses through his periscope; the 
First Lieutenant at the main motor 
and hydroplanes control; the third 
hand, who was generally an officer 
but sometimes a rating, was dressed 
for shallow-water diving, with his 
oxygen - breathing bag on and all 
ready, except for his face-piece. He 
was also helmsman. The E.R.A. 
had a million things to do—helping 
the Captain, the First Lieutenant, 
and relieving the third hand when he 
left the craft to cut a way through 
nets or fix a mine to the target’s 
bottom; and, of course, he was in 
general charge of all machinery. There 
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was never & dull moment at action 
stations. 

So much for the craft and their 
crews. We come to the night of 
10th September 1943. Plans had 
been made and briefings completed 
when eleven of us sat down to dinner 
with the Flag Officer, Submarines— 
Admiral C. B. Barry, C.B., D80., 
At this dinner were the 
Officers of the six X craft going on 
the operation, the Bonaventure’s captain 
and myself, and three others who had 
been most closely associated with the 
development, training, and planning 
of the craft. Next day, llth Sep. 
tember, six big submarines each took 
an X craft in tow and set off on the 
2000-miles’ voyage to attack the 
great German battleship Tirpitz in 
Alten Fiord, close to the North Cape 
in Norway. On 24th September the 
German wireless announced that a 
submarine attack on the Tirpitz had 
been repulsed with heavy loss to the 
enemy and that only superficial damage 
had been done to the battleship. 
Reconnaissance next day showed the 
Tirpitz in a sea of fuel oil, listing, 
and surrounded by salvage oraft, 
Many weeks went by before the 
story was finally fitted together, In 
brief, one craft broke away in a gale 
on the way north and was never heard 
of again. Two almost reached their 
destination, but were so full of serious 
defects that they were hardly able 
to rejoin their parent submarines, 
which waited for them 100 miles from 
the Tirpitz’s berth. A fourth hit 4 
mine and was lost with all hands. 
The fifth and sixth, after incredible 
adventures and at the last gasp, pene 
trated all the defences and carried 
out brilliant attacks. Both were 
located and counter-attacked with 
every possible weapon. Both were 
in utterly hopeless positions, but 
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with a complete disregard for them- 
gives they reached the Tirpitz, 
dropped their mines, and only then 
thought of possible rescue and 
sbandoned their stricken, sinking sub- 
marines. Of the eight gallant men 
in these two craft, four were picked 
up by the Tirpitz before the explosions 
uder her tore her bottom out and 
fnished her as a seagoing potential 
menace to our convoys. 

For this operation Lieutenant 
Cameron, R.N.R., and Lieutenant 
Place, R.N., received the Victoria 
(ross. The two other surviving officers 
received the D.S.O. 

None of the six craft returned, 
but the crews of the two broken-down 
boats were rescued and their craft 
smk by the parent submarines. Some 
weeks later the news of this most 
daring and successful attack was 
broken to the public in a broadcast 
speech by Admiral Barry, and stirred 
the country deeply. Meanwhile we 
were all hard at work on the lessons 
learned, busy producing better craft 
and weapons and training more crews. 
Since the news was out, leave 
could be granted, and spirits rose 
accordingly. 


In January 1944 I left the Titania 
and assumed command of Bonaventure. 
Her late Captain had taken over the 
administrative charge of the flotilla 
fom a shore base near Glasgow. 
Our next plans were for the destruc- 
tion of a big floating dock at Bergen, 
some forty miles up a narrow, heavily 
mined and defended fiord. For this 
operation X 24, Lieutenant Shaen, 
R.A.N.V.R., in command, was selected, 
and the crew very carefully trained 
and briefed. He sailed from our 
loch on 9th April in tow of the sub- 
marine Sceptre, and was slipped off 
Bergen fiord. Brilliant seamanship 
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and submarine handling got him to 
the target area, which resembled 
Piccadilly at a rush hour, so crowded 
was it with boats of all sorts. Close 
to the dock Shaen found the merchant 
ship Baronfels, of 12,000 tons, loaded 
with valuable German stores. She 
lay alongside the largest coaling pier 
and dump in Norway. The day was 
clear and calm, and the danger of 
being rammed or sighted every time 
Shaen tried to see where he was 
became extreme, but twice he ran 
in under what he thought to be his 
floating dock and deposited his ex- 
plosives under it, then made good 
his escape. Reconnaissance next day 
showed the floating dock afloat and 
apparently undamaged, but the Baron- 
fels, most of the coaling pier, all its 
transporters and gantries, and thou- 
sands of tons of coal had vanished. 
Only the bows of the ship were visible, 
and they were causing some incon- 
venience to traffic; for they were 
resting in the main street of Bergen, 
hundreds of yards from the scene of 
the explosion. Shaen was puzzled, 
and on his return he begged to be 
allowed to go again. Instead he was 
given a D.S.O., and X 24, with Lieu- 
‘tenant Westmacott, R.N., in command, 
repeated the operation on 12th Sep- 
tember, when the nights were long 
enough to make the operation possible. 
This time it was entirely successful, 
and the dock disappeared. Lieutenant 
Westmacott received a well-merited 
D.S.O. for his work. 

Two more X craft took part in 
the Normandy operations with marked 
success, acting as guides to the first- 
comers. 

With the surrender of Italy and 
the destruction of the German fleet, 
our thoughts and schemes turned to 
Japan, and all haste was made to 

build boats suitable for tropical waters 
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and to train up crews. By great 
efforts, Bonaventure and six XE craft, 
as the new type was called, were 
ready to sail on 2lst February 1945. 
Some months earlier I had taken over 
the construction and command of this 
new flotilla, named the 14th Submarine 
Flotilla, and was delighted at the 
chance of taking them to the Pacific. 
We went out by Panama, San Diego, 
and Pearl Harbour, coming under 
direct control of the U.S.N., and 
proceeded towards the operational 
area. The blow fell while we were 
on passage—XE craft were not wanted 
and we were sent down to Brisbane 
to await orders. There I met Sir 
Bruce Fraser, C.-in-C. of the British 
Pacific Fleet, and after much dis- 
cussion about our future it was decided 
to scrap the craft and give Bonaventure 
to the fleet train for transport work 
in the North Pacific. I had twice 
flown from Sydney to the Philippines 
with schemes for the employment of 
XE craft, but had met with nothing 
but a lot of sympathy and no hope. 
Then, when the flotilla’s fate was 
apparently sealed and all our tails 
were right down, I chanced to over- 
hear a remark about the difficulty 
the Staff was having in breaking 
the Japanese submarine telegraph com- 
munication between Malaya, China, 
and Japan. I almost yelled that 
XE craft could do it, and within an 
hour had Sir Bruce’s approval to 
fly to Manila once again and discuss 
it with the Americans. This time 
they were enthusiastic, and feverish 
plans and intensive training went 
forward. I flew back and took the 
ship to the Whitsunday Group of 
islands on the Barrier Reef, where, 
mid sharks and coral and sting-rays, 
the divers practised locating and 
cutting the cables we hastily laid 
for them. Over-enthusiasm and the 
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speed at which we had to work caused 
the loss of two very brave officers, 
who simply overworked themselves 
diving, and were drowned. 

Another hair-raising flight to the 
Philippines and back occupied ix 
precious days, then Bonaventure, with 
the flotilla embarked, sailed from 
Australia for Subic Bay in the Philip. 
pines, arriving there on the 20th 
July. The next three days were 4 
nightmare of final trials, meetings 
with entirely strange unpractised 
parent submarines, operational plans, 
visits from American admirals, and 
a typhoon which nearly wrecked 
everything. On 24th July—fiying 
the flag of Admiral James Fife, 
U.S.N.—we left Subic for the newly 
captured port of Labuan in Borneo, 
and arrived there on the 26th. Within 
an hour three XE craft were hoisted 
out and two were at once taken in 
tow by the submarines Spark and 
Stygian, and sailed to attack the 
Japanese heavy cruisers Takao and 
Myako lying in Johore Straits, Singa- 
pore, a great potential menace to the 
imminent invasion of Malaya. Next 
morning the third craft, in tow of 
the submarine Spearhead, sailed to 
cut submarine telegraph cables off 
Saigon, and simultaneously a fourth 
craft, which we had left behind in 
Subic, sailed in tow of the submarine 
Selene to cut cables at Hong Kong. 

On Wednesday, Ist August, a 
message was received from the Spark: 
“Great explosions seen near Johore 
Straits consider cruiser well scattered 
over the countryside—signed Fraser.” 
But a measure of disappointment 
was in store for us. The explosion 
was proved to be a bomber crashing 
and exploding with her bombs, and, 
although photographs showed Johor 
Straits a sea of oil, both cruisers 
appeared as before. 
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Qn the 5th August three little XE 
aft steamed proudly alongside Bon- 
menture and told their stories; the 
fourth, Lieutenant Westmacott of 
Bergen fame in command, was reported 
yaring Subic Bay, having spent 
ninety-six hours grovelling in deepest 
mud in which divers sank over their 
heads right inside Hong Kong harbour, 
often only a few yards from Japanese 
patrols. 

Of the others, Lieutenant Shaen, 
aso of Bergen renown, located the 
cables at Saigon, cut all communica- 
tions between Singapore, Saigon, and 
Japan by sawing each cable through 
in two places, and brought back a 
length of all the cables. This upset 
the Nip badly, since all his orders 
had now to be passed by wireless 
and were promptly intercepted and 
deciphered. For these two operations 
both Commanding Officers received 
bars to their D.S.O.s, the remainder 
of the crews getting D.S.C.s. 
Lieutenant Smart, in XH 1, had 
orders to attack Myako, moored near 
the Johore causeway. He was slipped 
on the night of 30th July ten miles 
east of Horsburgh Light, and made 
his slow way in pitch darkness, 
frequently forced by patrol craft 
to dive rapidly. At daylight on 31st 
he was near the Johore shoal, but 
when he had succeeded in establishing 
his position accurately he found he 
was over an hour late on his schedule, 
and feared he might become closely 
involved with Lieutenant Fraser in 
XE 3, who was due to make his attack 
on the Takao one hour after his own 
on the Myako. Smart pressed on 





against tides that were stronger than 
had been anticipated, and arrived 
unseen and undetected off Singapore 
Naval Dockyard one and a half hours 
late, or thirty minutes after Fraser 
should have attacked. He was now 
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faced with a difficult decision, whether 
to go on to the Myako and risk almost 
certain destruction, on his way back, 
from Fraser’s explosives, which should 
have been set to detonate before he 
could reach safety, or to attack the 
Takao and make doubly sure that that 
ship went sky high. If Fraser had 
failed to attack, that would ensure at 
least one success. He was further in- 
fluenced by the late hour, and the 
necessity for getting down Johore 
Strait and out through the gate in the 
boom, which might be shut at any 
moment, and certainly would be before 
dark. He accordingly attacked Fraser’s 
Takao, but found her to be in such 
shallow water that he could not place 
his charges accurately under her. He 
then returned safely and was picked 
up by Stygian on the night of 2nd 
August. 

Lieutenant Fraser also experienced 
some trouble with patrols on his 
approach to Johore Straits, and he, 
too, was nearly an hour late arriving 
off the dockyard. He located the 
Takao and ran in over very shallow 
water and grounded with only his 
stem under the cruiser. This was 
not good enough for him, and twice 
more he tried, but stuck each time 
between the bilges of the cruiser and 
the bottom of the sea. Once again 
he tried, and this time he forced his 
way under the Takao’s bottom just 
forward of her fore funnel and practic- 
ally under her bridge. I would like 
you to picture a 39-ton submarine 
wedged firmly between the bottom 
of a 10,000-ton cruiser and a hard 
sea-bed on a falling tide. The 10,000 
tons were squeezing him tighter every 
minute. The hatch from which Lead- 
ing Seaman M‘Ginnes, the diver, had 
to get out in order to fix his mines 
to the enemy’s bottom could only be 
opened about a quarter of its full 





way owing to its fouling the Takao’s 
bottom. Paying absolutely no regard 
to this slight impediment, Leading 
Seaman M‘Ginnes deflated all the 
oxygen from his breathing apparatus, 
squeezed himself out of the narrowing 
gap, and clawed his way to the mine 
stowages. Alas! the target’s bottom 
was 80 covered with weed and shells 
that the magnets of the mines would 
not stick on. Back he went to the 
boat, squeezed his way in, got some 
rope, and came out again. He now 
lashed his mines two and two, one 
on one side of the keel and the other 
on the other, and they could not 
fall off. With his bare fingers he 
scraped the barnacles off the ship to 
give the magnets a better chance of 
holding. When six mines, each with 
120 Ib. of high-explosive in it, had 
been secured he came back to his 
ship and only just succeeded in 
squeezing in. So exhausted was he 
that he was scarcely able to operate 
the necessary valves for draining his 
compartment. 

It was now Fraser’s turn to try 
to get his craft out. For fifty inter- 
minable minutes he went full ahead 
and full astern. He pumped tanks 
and blew them, and he did everything 
human and a good deal more besides. 
Suddenly, without warning, he shot 
astern like a cork from a champagne 
bottle out into the light of a tropic 
afternoon. A normal submarine never 
behaves herself when you try to 
dive her astern—and XEs are worse. 
Add to this a few facts: Fraser was 
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in only 25 feet of water; he had 
wrecked all ideas of a nice static 
trim in his efforts to escape, and, 
worst of all, one of the mine containers 
had been damaged and was clinging 
to his starboard side and acting a 
a huge ill-balanced rudder which 
rendered manceuvring impossible. Jt 
is hardly surprising that his boat 
shot upwards and broke surface— 
a huge splash, and several feet of 
hull showed at the moment that 4 
liberty boat full of Jap sailors was 
passing him a few yards away. He 
was also slightly perturbed at being 
less than fifty yards from the Tak 
and completely out of control. He 
did not stop to look, but, flooding 
everything he could, bottomed with 
a bump. Without a word, Leading 
Seaman M‘Ginnes armed himself with 
an iron bar, a chisel and a hammer, 
and once more left the boat. The 
sound of violent hammering, low 
enough to wake the dead, came from 
outside the boat, and soon M‘Ginne 
reappeared, gave the “thumbs up” 
sign, and crawled back on_ board 
Very carefully Fraser trimmed his 
ship and steamed away, to be picked 
up later by a wildly excited Spark, 
For this operation Lieutenant Fraser, 
R.N.R., and Leading Seaman M‘Ginnes 
received Victoria Crosses, the re 
mainder of the crew receiving high 
awards. Thus Bonaventure the th 


received, in less than two years, four 
V.C.s, sixteen D.S.0.s, and over forty 
other awards—a record of which she 
may well be proud. 
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A ROYAL 
BY M. R. 


Tae traveller by rail from London 
to the west, if he be of an historical 
tum of mind, will never fail to try 
to smatch the fleeting glimpse of 
the ‘distant prospect’’ of Windsor 
Castle, the enchantment of which even 
the sordid present-day foreground 
camot spoil. Of the many memories 
thus evoked, one particular incident 
occupied, in the summer of 1947, the 
thoughts of such a traveller. It is 
a simple but moving little story 
which begins at Windsor, continues 
at Maidenhead, and ends at Caver- 
sham—a distance of some twenty 
niles—to be contemplated from the 
tran in a bare quarter of an hour. 
The story is of the meeting, after 
along separation, in July 1647, of the 
captive King Charles I. and his three 
captive children. With the aid of 
newspaper accounts and other con- 
temporary records it is possible to 
reconstruct with fair completeness the 
actual sequence of events, and even 
to relive in sympathetic imagination 
some of the emotions of those sad- 
happy days. 

For the King the most tragic per- 
sonal consequence of this ‘‘ damnable 
rebellion,” the Civil War, was un- 
doubtedly the break-up of his cherished 
family life. During the seven years 
which were left to him after his 
hasty departure from London in 
January 1642, he enjoyed the presence 
of his wife for less than one year. 
Of his five children who were alive 
at that date, his eldest daughter, 
Mary, he never saw again after she 
had sailed with her mother for Holland 
in February at the age of ten. His 
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second daughter, Elizabeth, aged six, 
and his youngest son, Henry, Duke 
of Gloucester, an infant of eighteen 
months, remained at St James’s Palace 
at this anxious crisis under the care of 
their governess, but soon came irre- 
coverably into the power of Parliament. 
Only the two elder boys, Charles, Prince 
of Wales, and James, Duke of York, 
aged respectively eleven and eight, 
stayed with their father, and, after 
the Battle of Edgehill in October, 
had a temporary base at Oxford 
with his company at least during 
the winter months of each year. But 
in March 1645 the Prince, not yet 
fifteen, was sent to the west and 
later abroad, and parted from the 
King, as it proved, for the last time. 
The Duke continued in Oxford until 
its surrender in June 1646, two months 
after Charles I. had escaped in dis- 
guise and given himself up to the 
Scots, and in July he joined his 
brother and sister at St James’s under 
the kindly guardianship of the Earl 
of Northumberland. The baby, Henri- 
etta, born during the war in June 
1644 at Exeter, Charles saw on two 
occasions that year, but not again; 
in July 1646 the little Princess was 
smuggled across the Channel to her 
mother in France. 

Small wonder then that when a 
chance of seeing the three children 
still in England presented itself m 
the summer of 1647 Charles grasped 
at it with both hands. Clarendon 
relates in his ‘ History’ (X., 103) 
that after the King had been sold by 
the Scots to Parliament in the previous 
January and was staying at Holdenby 
N2 
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House in Northamptonshire, he had ing him. By order of Lords ang } officers, 
“writ to the House of Peers that Commons they had been rushed for |. interrup 
his children might have leave to safety to London from Hampton Cour by then 
come to him and to reside for some on the eve of the seizure of their father, } when y' 
time with him.’’ He goes on to say In despair of getting any satisfaction 
that Parliament had ‘absolutely from Parliament—the ‘ Journals’ of 
refused to gratify the King in that neither House throw any light op 
particular,’’ but no evidence of such the matter, but the Venetian Ambag. 
@ request or of such a refusal is con- sador to France was informed a 
tained in the ‘ Journals’ of the House the end of July that Parliament had Send 
of Lords. When, however, Charles denied the King’s request to see his | can of 
was seized by Cornet Joyceat Holdenby children—Charles determined to appeal § 1 shall 
on 3rd June and thus fell into the to the Army chiefs. On the 2nd he sooing 3 
hands of the Army, he was moved sent a message to Fairfax in which 
about from place to place, reaching he urged his longing to have his] five d 
Hatfield on Saturday the 26th. Parlia- children sent to him and _ begging | reached 

ment was very anxious that the King the General to act in the matter | feirfax 

should return to Holdenby, and passed (‘The Kings Majesties Desires . . .' ] gnd it 

a vote to that effect on the 29th. 1647). On the 3rd he removed to explainec 
But on the 30th the Governor of Caversham Park (the headquarter ] that it 
Windsor Castle despatched an express of the Army being now at Reading), § hands o 
letter to the Speaker of the Upper there to await the upshot of his J mtil T' 
House announcing that the King appeal. General 

and the parliamentary Commissioners We do not know exactly what § enclosed 
were expected from Hatfield at ‘‘His Fairfax replied, but clearly his answer § for the 

Majesty’s House within this Castle” was sufficiently encouraging to prompt relevant 
on the night of Thursday, Ist July. the King to write as follows, on Sunday J ad w 
At the same time the Governor wrote _ the 4th, to the young Duke of York — } mns :— 
to inform the Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, of this news, ** James, I am in hope, that you “M 
which Fairfax in his turn forwarded may be permitted, with your Brother, by th 
to the Speaker: “the King desires and Sister, to come to some place, desire 
and intends to go ‘To-morrow to betwixt this and London, where | to Hi 


Windsor to remain there for Four or may see you: that 

Five Days; having Hopes, by your To this end therefore; I com- be ser 
Commissioners, as He Himself saith, mand you, to ask leave of the two humb 
to see His Children, which He expects Houses, to make a journey (if it think 
shall meet him there.” On the 3rd a may be) for a night or two. thing 
letter from Charles’s nephew, the But rather then not to see you; the ] 
Elector Palatine, was read in the I will be content that ye come to more 
House of Commons, “ intimating his some convenient place to dine, and ing it 
Desires and Intention to attend upon go back at night : of ev 
His Majesty, whom he understood was And foreseeing the feare of your may 


come as far as Windsor, to give a Visit being brought within the power of § such 
to his Children.” But the King’s the Army, as I am, may be objected, suta 
insistence upon going to Windsor was to hinder this my desire : bear 
all in vain. To his unutterable dis- I have full assurance from Sit | they 
appointment no children were await- Thomas Fairfax, and the Chief 
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Officers, that there will be no 
interruption, or impediment, made 
by them for your return, how, and 
when ye please. So God blesse you. 


Your loving Father, 


CHARLES REx. 
(usa, 4th July 1647, 


Send mee word as soone as you 
can of the time, and place, where 
I shall have the contentment of 
seeing you, your brother, and sister.”’ 


Five days elapsed before this letter 

reached the Duke. Charles wished 
Fairfax and the Commissioners to 
snd it direct to his son, but they 
explained (and the King assented) 
that it must first pass through the 
hands of Parliament. It was not 
witil Thursday the 8th that the 
General wrote to both Houses and 
enclosed Charles’s letter to James 
for the Speaker of the Lords. The 
relevant portion of Fairfax’s tactful 
and understanding communication 
runs :— 


“Mr Speaker, I was sent unto 
by the King on Fryday last, to 
desire the Parliament to give way 
to Him to see His Children; and 
that they might for that purpose 
be sent to him: If I may be bold 
humbly to offer my Opinion, I 
think the allowance of such a 
thing may be without prejudice to 
the Kingdom, and yet may gain 
more upon His Majesty then deny- 
ing it; and if it be in the prayers 
of every good man, That His heart 
may be gained, the performance of 
such civilities to Him is very 
sutable to these Desires, and will 
bear well with all men, who (if 
they can imagine it to be their 
own case) cannot but be sorry, if 





His Majesties natural affection to 
His Children, in so small a thing 
should not be complyed with; 
and if any question should be 
concerning the assurance of their 
return, I shall ingage for their 
return within what time the Parlia- 
ment shall limit.”’ 


This letter and the enclosure were 
received by the Lords on Friday 
the 9th, when things began to move 
more quickly. The General’s letter 
was read and the note to the Duke 
of York was delivered to Northum- 
berland to be given to James. On 
the 10th the boy sent the King’s note 
back to the Lords through his guardian 
with a message entreating that he 
might be permitted to go and see 
his father. Charles’s letter was then 
read, and it had its effect. The 
House at once declared that it thought 
it fit that the Dukes of York and 
Gloucester and the Princess Elizabeth 
should visit the King and stay two 
nights with him; that Northumber- 
land should accompany them; and 
that the question of the place of 
meeting, money, and accommodation 
should be referred to the Committee 
for the Revenue. It was further 
resolved to send a message to the 
House of Commons, with the King’s 
letter, desiring the concurrence of 
its members (Lords’ ‘ Journals,’ IX., 
pp. 322 and 325). Another delay 
was caused by the following day 
being Sunday, but on Monday the 
12th the Commons duly received 
the message and agreed to the Lords’ 
decision (Commons’ ‘Journals,’ V., 
p- 241). On the 13th this acquiescence 
reached the Lords and the order for 
leave by both Houses was passed 
Thus after eleven days of negotiation 
and suspense, father and children 
“by the mediation of the General, 





who could do more with a word 
than the King by a Proclamation” 
(Heath’s ‘ Briefe Chronicle,’ pp. 239- 
40, 1663), were free to meet again. 

The interest excited by this reunion 
both in prospect and in accomplish- 
ment is significant ; for it shows that 
the spontaneous attachment of the 
ordinary Englishman to the royal 
family was intense in spite of the 
eclipse suffered by the monarchy in 
the Civil War. The crop of weekly 
journals of varying shades of opinion 
which the war had produced displayed 
eagerness to chronicle the event ; 
the letters of the King and Fairfax 
immediately appeared both in these 
papers and in pamphlet form; the 
publication of news-letters from the 
Court at Caversham obviously satisfied 
@ widespread craving. From _ these 
last we learn that Charles himself 
was full of hope, and although, writing 
on 13th July, one correspondent had 
no certain knowledge of the answer 
returned by Parliament, he could 
report that ‘“‘the whole Court in 
generall are prompt up with much 
confidence and do absolute believe 
that his Majesties Desires will be 
satisfied, and that his children will 
be speedily sent to him.’’ Charles 
is described as very “ cheerfull,”’ 
**mery,’’ and “ lightsome ’’—the more 
so indeed that he was not only 
“gallantly accomadated,” but was 
enjoying the company of his close 
personal friend and kinsman, the 
Duke of Richmond. Most of all was 
he ‘‘ joyfull to see his Subjects flock 
about him ’’ and to be able to touch 
*“‘abundance for the King’s Evill,”’ 
healing many. 

The day finally fixed upon for 
the meeting was Thursday, 15th July, 
and the ‘convenient place’’ chosen 
was Maidenhead. The fullest modern 
account is contained in Mrs Everett 
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Green’s ‘Lives of the Princesses of 
England’ (VI., 1855), but this, al. 
though based upon contemporary 
sources, is inaccurate, not to say fang. 
ful, in some respects, and the date is 
wrongly given as the 16th. We oa 
easily visualise the appearance of the 
three children from the charming group 
at Petworth executed about this tim 
by the young Peter Lely: Jama, 
a very tall boy of thirteen ; Elizabeth, 
tiny for her eleven years; the litth 
Harry, a sturdy urchin just tune 
seven. Nor is it difficult to imagin 
their excitement on this occasion, 1 
the two younger ones especially th 
journey meant not only the prospec 
of seeing their father, from who 
they had been separated for mon 
than five years and whom, of courm, 
Henry could not remember, but a 
adventurous break in the monotony 
of their lives. Neither of them coull 
recollect having been farther fron 
home than the immediate neighbow. 
hood of London, 

Although Maidenhead is only twenty: 
six miles from town, in order 
ensure their being in time to mest 
the King for dinner there befor 
going back with him to Caversham, 
the royal party had to make # 
early start. ‘This day,’’ reports 
‘Perfect Occurrences,’ “the King 
Children with their Attendants sit 
out from London towards the Kin, 
with 3 Coaches. In one of the Coach 
did ride his Highnesse, the Duke d 
Yorke, with his Brother and Sister, 
and the Earle of Northumberlan. 
In the second Coach, were the Gentl- 
women, and in the third, the Gentle 
men that attended them; They # 
out from St James’s about 6 aclok 
in the morning.’’ According to ‘4 
Perfect Diurnall,’ they arrived # 
‘‘ Maydenhead by ten in the Morin, 
the Townesmen and Country people 
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derstanding of their comming, and 
that the King was to meet them there, 
focked in great numbers to see them, 
and strawed the wayes and streets with 
green boughes, herbes, and flowers,” 
attentions to which the children were 
little accustomed. The rendezvous 
was the Greyhound Im, one of the 
most famous hostelries in the town, 
frst mentioned (by John Taylor, 
the Water Poet, in his ‘ Catalogue of 
Tavernes’) in 1636. It is thought 
possible that it was here that Charles I. 
had stayed for two nights in November 
1642. The house stood on the north 
side of the High Street, and its site 
-—unfortunately it was completely 
destroyed by fire in March 1736— 
isnow occupied by No. 66, the premises 
of the Westminster Bank. 

After the royal children had waited 
an hour, their father appeared about 
deven o’clock, escorted by two troops 
of horse, and the eagerly expected 
moment had arrived. The most com- 
plete description of the actual encounter 
is supplied by ‘A Diarie or an Exact 
Jounall of the proceedings betwixt 
the Parliament and the Army,’ and 
is worth quoting in full :— 


“Letters which came late this 
Evening [i.c., the 16th] doe certifie 
what a great joy his Majesty enter- 
tamed at the sight of his three 
Children, which yet he so nobly 
tempered, that as at all other 
times, so at this present; It could 
hardly be discerned that he sub- 
jected himselfe unto any passion 
at all: when they kneeled for a 
Blessing, he did take them by the 
hand one by one, and lifting them 
up in order from the ground with 
his hat in his hand, he beseeched 
Almighty God to blesse them ; 
Retiring from them a little into his 
Chaire. It is said that a teare 
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or two stole unawares from his 
eyes; Grief and Joy contending for 
supremacy. He could not but wish 
for their elder Brother, as also for 
his Queene, their Mother, whose 
most royall and fruitfull wombe 
made happy so many Cradles. You 
are not to doubt but that the 
Earl of Northumberland received 
all due respects. Neither was the 
Court onely partaker of this Joy 
but the Campe also, and that in 
so great a Measure, that if all 
Relation betwixt Parent and Children 
had been lost in this unnaturall 
Warre, it had been found againe 
both in Nature, Logick, and Religion 
at the first meeting of this great 
Prince, but with some part onely 
of his most royall Progeny.” 


There is an authentic ring about 
the description of the restrained and 
considerate behaviour of the King, 
recorded in this account by an eye- 
witness, that ill accords with the 
emotional scene depicted by Mrs 
Green, for which I can find no con- 
temporary authority, but which has 
been uncritically copied by later 
writers. 

‘A Perfect Diurnall’ informs us 
that “after some time spent in con- 
gratulation, His Majesty and children 
went to dinner and dined all of them 
at one Table. After Dinner his Majesty 
returned back, and the children along 
with him to Causum,” some twelve 
miles distant, for the promised precious 
two days’ visit. For this Caversham 
Park presented an ideal setting. ‘‘ The 
house is fairly built of brick, mounted 
on the hillside of a park, within view 
of Reading, they being severed about 
the space of two miles.’’ In these 


words the poet Campion described it 
apropos of the occasion, in April 1613, 
when the children’s grandmother, Anne 
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of Denmark, had been splendidly 
entertained there, on her progress to 
Bath, by William, Lord Knollys, 
later Earl of Banbury.! 

It does not require much imagina- 
tion to picture the confidences which 
must have passed between Charles 
and his young sons and daughter at 
Caversham. On these the agents of 
the Press did not attempt to speculate, 
but preserved a respectful silence, 
contenting themselves with recording 
the King’s satisfaction, which made 


him ‘very merry” during the 
children’s ‘“‘aboad’’ with him. One 
charming incident, however, could 


be reported both by Court and Army 
circles without intruding on the royal 
privacy. It seems that Fairfax came 
to pay his respects and— 


‘presented himself before the two 
Dukes and the Princesse: to whom 
the Duke of York made this ensuing 
Speech. Renowned Generall, We 
heartily thank you for the great 
happinesse we now enjoy by the 
sight of Our dear Father, the effect- 
ing whereof, we cannot but attri- 
bute wholly to your industry and 
engagement; and as it is a great 
favour to Us, so shall it be no 
prejudice to you: Pray accept 
of this Our acknowledgment, as 
the first part of requitall, being all 
we are able to do at present; but 
if ever it lyes in our power, it shall 
be better requited. To which his 
Excellency replyed, That it was 
_ the least of those duties, wherein 
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he was obliged to serve his Majesty, 
and his Royall Posterity.” 





This ‘Gallant Speech” and the 
reply—let us hope that Fairfax fo} 
himself sufficiently rewarded by the 
children’s gratitude for his humans 
and gracious act—immediately found 
their way into print. ‘A Perfeg 
Summary,’ in contrast to the othe 
sources, attributes the speech to Eliza. 
beth and makes it be spoken # 
Maidenhead, admitting, however, that 
“some report it not as spoken by 
the Princesse, but by her Brother the 
Duke of Yorke.’’ There can, I think, 
be no doubt that this latter was the 
case. 

On the evening of Saturday, 17th 
July, the children returned to %& 
James’s Palace. There were to be 
other fairly frequent meetings with 
their father during the next thre 
months, but none, except the las 
parting scene with Elizabeth and 
Henry on 29th January 1649, could 
equal in pathos that first reunion, 
which affected even Cromwell to 
tears. The interview between the 
King and his children was, he said, 
“the tenderest sight that ever his 
eyes beheld’? and he had “ wept 
plentifully at the remembrance there- 
of ’’ (Ludlow’s ‘ Memoirs’). If Crom- 
well could so feel in 1647, surely 
today, when the bitterness of the 
struggle between Cavalier and Round- 
head has long since burned itself out, 
no one need be ashamed to spare a little 
sentiment for this most human tale, 





1 Unhappily, in the reign of George I., the then owner, Lord Cadogan, pulled down this 
historic old house, cut down the avenues, and built another mansion farther from the Thame 
and on higher ground. The second house was burned about the year 1850, and it is is 


successor which is now so conspicuous an object across the river. 
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“CARRY ON, SERGEANT-MAJOR.” 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. C. A. HENNIKER, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., R.E. 


AcconDING to popular belief a 
srgeant-major is a military ogre. Hoe 
ig depicted in a red coat to match his 
red face. He wears a bristling mous- 
tache. He has a loud voice and a vast 
yoabulary of abusive terms. He is, 
ofcourse, always angry. 

Having had the honour to serve 
with countless sergeant-majors over 
many years, IT am amazed at the 
popular description, It fits so few of 
them. In real life they mostly have 
stout hearts, good natures, and a 
sense of humour, just like anyone else 
who excels at his profession. Allow 
me to introduce a few of them in 
support of this contention. 

The first place at which I met the 
species was at the Shop in 1924, And 
here it may be advisable to explain 
that a regimental-sergeant-major and 
acompany-sergeant-major are warrant 
officers; whereas quartermaster-ser- 
geants, troop-sergeants, platoon-ser- 
geants and so on are N.C.O.s. All of 
them are members of the Sergeants’ 
Mess, and, in this paper, I refer to the 
whole gamut from R.S.M. downwards 
as ‘ sergeants.’ 

Anyway, at the Shop there were 
plenty of sergeants—probably one to 
every twenty gentlemen cadets, or 
G.C.s, as we were called. The condi- 
tions were peculiar, because there was 
ho precise definition of the relative 
status of the sergeants and G.C.s. 
A sergeant addressed a G.C. as “ Mr 
§o-and-so,” and in return expected to 
be addressed as ‘‘ Sergeant.” 

The R.S.M. was an exception. He 
was addressed as “‘ Sir.” He was a 
distant, Olympian figure: a horse- 
gunner of light weight and medium 


height. Viewed from afar, he had the 





appearance of tapering from the shoul- 
ders to the heels, as though a horse 
were necessary to perfect his propor- 
tions. He was immaculately dressed. 
His Sam Browne belt glistened like 
his chin-strap and his buttons. His 
breeches would have done credit to 
any tailor, Above his clean-shaven, 
weather-beaten face his hat was worn 
at the slightest tilt. ‘“‘ Not enough to 
look ill-disciplined,” as he once re- 
marked, “‘ but enough to show I am not 
in the Foot Guards.” His principal 
contact with the G.C.s was through 
fire drill. ‘Fire in the Library! 
Prepare for action! Action!” was 
the usual prelude to his instruction 
in fire drill. From this he derived 
the nickname “ Fire in the Library,” 
or “ Fire” for short. Woe betide the 
G.C. who did not address him as 
“Sir.” On one occasion, through 
ignorance or carelessness, a G.C. called 
him ‘‘ Sergeant,’’ and he delivered him- 
self of the following remark— 

“*Sir’ to you, sir; and ‘Sir’ to 
me, sir. It is ten years, at least, since 
I was a sergeant, sir.” 

The offender blushed to the roots of 
his hair, and no one who was present 
ever again made the same mistake, 
But, in spite of his aloofness, he had 
a heart of gold. One Saturday night 
he was standing by the gate when 
another G.C. and I returned. We had 
been to Twickenham to watch Scot- 
land beat England, We had left the 
Shop before lunch, and, through lack 
of finances, we had had nothing to eat 
since breakfast. I suppose we looked 
bedraggled. The R.S.M.’s trained eye 
was quick to notice it. 

-“ What! No supper, sir?” he 
queried, ‘‘Shockin’ affair. Tl just 
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see if I can get a crust from the Ser- 
geants’ Mess.” The crust required two 
plates and a pint mug each. 

Next, down the scale, was our com- 
pany-sergeant-major. He was a tall 
Midlander in the Grenadier Guards. 
He had enlisted at an incredibly early 
age and had been wounded in World 
War I. He had a ramrod back and a 
commanding presence. His eye was 
so sharp and his lungs so developed 
that he thought nothing of drilling the 
company « hundred yards away. 

“Mr Jones, sir,” he would say, 
apparently without raising his voice, 
“when you stand to attention one 
finger only should be in front of the 
sling of the rifle.” 

He was a great supporter of the 

nobility, and he had many trials with 
one of our company who was an Irish 
peer. 
7 The Earl of Loch Swilly, sir! 
Press your shoulders back, sir. The 
chest should stick out, sir; not the 
shoulder-blades. You look more like 
@ camel than a soldier, sir.” 

At that time there were several 
foreign cadets, whose names he used 
to find tongue-twisters. Two were 
Siamese (or Chinese, I forget which). 
He used to address them as “Mr 
Fling Tin Hi” and “ Mr Ho Too Lo.” 
And when he got excited, Mr Ali (an 
Egyptian) often became “ Mr Barber.” 

On great occasions, such as after the 
drill competition, he could be induced 
into the G.C.s’ canteen. Here, with 
wit and mimicry, he would tell us of 
his own recruit days at Caterham and 
of guard duties at Buckingham Palace 
or the Tower of London. 

But on parade his remarks sometimes 
belied his sense of the ridiculous. In 
1925, whoever was responsible for the 
Manual of Ceremonial Drill (or its, 
then, equivalent) made one of those 
momentous strides in military thought 
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which characterise the army in peagg. 


time. He altered the method of 
‘Grounding arms.’ The C.S.M. de. 
monstrated the new method, saying : 
“‘ Whereas in the past, gentlemen, the 
time was : One—pause—two, in future 
it will always be: One—no pause— 
two.” No one dared to smile 

the little assistant drill instructor, who 
was hovering round the rear rank 
His sotto voce remark was: “ Actually, 
gentlemen, the time is: two minute 
past—one, and time to dismiss.” 

The assistant drill instructor was an 
Irishman in the Loyals, named Black, 
He usually had some rejoinder for the 
edification of the rear rank, behind 
which he stood. On one occasion the 
C.S.M. was ordering us to take mor 
room in the ranks. 

“Ease off to the left, gentlemen, 
Ease off. Ease off!” he shouted. 

** Never a bit,”’ came the voice from 
behind. “’E’s not off. ’E’s ‘olding 
on to the saddle.” 

Off parade, the C.S.M. and Black 
were friends; on it, they had some 
brisk exchanges. One of the big 
events of the week was the rifle in- 
spection. The rifles were put im 4 
rack in an arcade. The orderly officer 
used to inspect them while we were at 
lectures. The C.S.M. and Sergeant 
Black went with the orderly officer, 
and entered in a book the numbers of 
the rifles that did not pass muster. 

“Have you got that one’s number 
down?” demanded the C.S.M. of 
Sergeant Black, who carried the book. 

“I’ve got it in my eye, sir,” replied 
Black. 

“Then take it out of your eye and 
put it in the book,” came the prompt 
order. 

Besides these three, there were other 
notable characters. There was ai 
elderly gunner, who taught gun drill 
He had a sallow complexion, grey 
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pair, and a solemn voice and manner. 
He looked more like a parson than a 
soldier. Most of his work was prac- 
tical work, but he gave two lectures. 
The first was on the breech mechanism 
of the 18-pounder. 

“This piece,” he said, holding up a 
gmall steel part, “is not called Little 
Willie, as you might suppose; but 
the catch, retaining latch, retaining 
lever, breech mechanism. Everything 
in the army is named in that manner. 
Why, this,” he added, picking up 4 
mallet, ‘is known as a mallet, hide- 
pound, wooden-headed armourer-ser- 
geants for the use of—it all depends 
on the commas.” (Trying to write it 
now, I see he must have had a flair 
for punctuation as well as gunnery.) 

His other lecture was on driving 
drill, or the art of making six horses 
pull a gun and limber where the 
Number One wanted, as opposed to 
where the horses wanted. It was a 
fascinating lecture on a fascinating 
subject, and it ended with a piece of 
sterling wisdom. 

“Finally, remember,” he concluded, 
“it’s a government gun and a govern- 
ment gate-post ; but if you don’t apply 
the right aids to the ’orses, a court of 
inquiry will find you out, and you’ll 
‘ave to pay for the “ole blinkin’ lot.” 

The gun drill ran concurrently 
with learning to ride a horse. This 
was fun for those who liked it. It 
was primarily conducted by Royal 
Horse Artillery sergeants, though super- 
vised by officers. It was high-class 
instruction. The G.C.s were divided 
into rides of about fifteen each. Ours 
was taught by a Sergeant Esmonde. 
He looked twenty, but he wore a 
Mons Star and must have been nearer 
thirty. In the early stages his open- 
ing gambit used to be— 

“Take a horse each. Roughly fit 
your stirrups, and in your own rough 
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way get mounted. Come on, Mr Greg- 
son, there. One of these days you'll 
have to mount quicker than that. 
You'll have a regiment of Uhlans 
galloping at you.” It was a prophetic 
remark, for the said Mr Gregson (later 
a fine jockey) had some narrow squeaks 
in the Western Desert. 

One of the secrets of riding is to 
develop a quick anticipation of the 
horse’s next movement, and a balance 
to match it. For this, Sergeant 
Esmonde’s favourite simile was a con- 
ductor in a tram going up Woolwich 
Hill, alongside the riding-school. The 
conductor seldom has to clutch the 
strap because of his anticipation 
and balance. On one occasion a 
G.C. took three successive tosses at a 
small fence. By way of demonstra- 
tion Sergeant Esmonde nonchalantly 
popped his horse—a grey called 
Leicester, well known at Olympia— 
over a colossal fence that happened 
to be in the riding-school. 

“Well, sergeant,” said the G.C., 
his face covered with sawdust and tan 
from the floor, “‘ anyone can do it on 
that horse.” 

In no time the two had changed 
places, and the G.C. was biting the 
dust again. 

“You see, sir,” said the sergeant, 
“anyone can get on a tram, but it 
isn’t everyone who can clip a ticket to 
Leicester.” 

Sergeant Esmonde was a wizard 
horseman. Quiet and firm, he always 
made the horses do his bidding with- 
out fuss or bother. But one cold 
morning a temperamental little mare— 
called Wane—bucked him off. It was 
the only time we ever saw him angry. 

He swore tersely and vehemently, 
and Wane scuttled into the corner of 
the school and stood in bowed dis- 
grace with her face to the wall. 

In the final examination, owing to 
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Sergeant Esmonde’s untiring care, we 
did better than the other rides, and so 
we gave him a cigarette-case. Twenty 
years later I met him on a London bus 
and he offered me a cigarette from it. 

At length, however, we were deemed 
fit to receive His Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, and were released upon an un- 
suspecting army. Far from being the 
‘gilded popinjays’ that some of us 
expected, we found ourselves back on 
the parade ground, being drilled with 
the recruits. 

The recruits had their own N.C.O.s, 
and, after a week or two of drill by 
ourselves, we were put in with the 
recruit squads. The officers were, so 
to speak, doubled up with the N.C.O.s, 
and had to take the N.C.O.s’ part in 
the drill. Under the eye of the ad- 
jutant, who stood like a pelican in the 
middle of the parade ground, the drill 
was conducted by the senior drill 
instructor (or 8.D.I.). 

Infantry drill was more complicated 
then than it is now, because it was 
done in both fours and file, instead of 
only in threes. The §.D.I. would 
shout some stupendous command, 
The company would go surging for- 
ward, probably straight at a brick 
wall. Salvation depended upon a 
young officer. Panic would paralyse 
his brain. At the last moment the 
situation was saved by the whispered 
promptings of the N.C.O. beside him, 
The officer would pluck up his courage 
and shout as loudly as he could what 
he had caught of the prompting. It 
mattered little what he said. The 
soldiery never let him down. They 
did the right thing in spite of him, and 
the manceuvre was completed with 
military precision. At the next ‘ stand- 
easy’ the officer and the N.C.O. 


exchanged a wink and a smile, while 
the soldiery picked their teeth. 
This method of learning put one on 
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one’s mettle. One felt one ought not 
always to be pulled out of the mire by 
the rank and file. Gradually one learnt 
the drill movements and knew them 
perfectly. Useless though these may 
have been in themselves, the practigg 
of them built up a spirit of comrade. 
ship which is the basis of army life, 
It was cemented on and off parade, 
particularly by the R.S.M. 

He was a fat, fatherly person. He 
took us all under his wing. He taught 
us elementary tactics. He showed us 
how to clean equipment and polish 
brass. And on Saturday afternoons he 
brought a couple of ferrets and showed 
me the best places to shoot rabbits. 

He gave us a lecture on “ The Ser. 
geants’ Mess.” The object of the 
lecture was to tell us what was 
required of the orderly officer when he 
checked the wine stocks; and also 
what was expected of the officers 
when the Sergeants’ Mess was ‘At 
Home ’ to the Officers’ Mess. He told 
us other things besides. 

“It’s like this,” he said. ‘The 
spirit of the unit is the spirit of the 
Sergeants’ Mess. If the Sergeants’ 
Mess spirit is good, the unit is good; 
if it is bad, the unit goes to the devil, 
The officers’ most important job is to 
choose the right men for N.C.O.s, The 
officers come and go at the whim of 
the War Office. The sergeants pro- 
vide the continuity. 

“Moreover,” he continued, “ the 
sergeants are always good at their 
work, if they are chosen properly; 
whereas the officers vary. Some are 
clever, some are practical, some are 
unpractical, and some are not 8 
clever.” (He was too polite to say 
stupid.) ‘‘Some are rich, and_ will 
buy things for the unit which the tax; 
payer won’t. Some are_ influential, 
and can get things which the regula 
tions won’t allow. 
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“Why, gentlemen,” he added, “ if 
the 0.0. happened to be brother to 
the Secretary of State, and the unit 
wanted @ new dining-hall, he’d get it 
ag s00n as winkin’.”’ 

Warming to his work, he explained 
how the sergeants knew all the pro- 
fessional side of the business. In 
peace-time the officers’ best contribu- 
tion to the unit was to win races, 
shoot goals, score runs, or take wickets. 

Asked by someone whether he 
thought this a sufficient contribution to 
the unit in return for all the privileges 
that an officer enjoys, he replied : 
“In peace-time, yes. But in war” 
(he had been in World War I.) “ there 
areno games. The officer then pays 
for his privilege by leading the way. 
There are no queues on the battle- 
field, and no one will stand in his 
way.” 

It was a very good lecture, and I 
wish I could repeat it verbatim. But 
time passes on, and the next char- 
acter of note was a sailor. It was in 
the General Strike in 1926. The com- 
pany, in which I was junior subaltern, 
was sent to Gravesend to protect a 
paper-mill in which was made the 
paper for ‘ The British Gazette.’ The 
mill had a long water-front on the 
Thames, and about a hundred naval 
recruits under a petty officer, with 
some boats, were sent to patrol it and 
to establish a ferry across to Tilbury. 

I was officiously termed ‘‘ Officer-in- 
charge of the Navy.” I was detailed 
to meet them when they arrived from 
Chatham by river in the small hours of 
one morning. 

I explained the plan to the petty 
officer, whom, rightly or wrongly, I 
addressed as ‘ Chief ’—his name being 
M'Grath. I expected a barrage of 
technical questions. But M‘Grath 
knew just what to do with a sleepy 
young officer at 2 a.m. 
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“Leave it to me, sir,” he said. 
“You just hop off back to your 
cabin and don’t fret.” 

This was good advice; but, before 
taking it, I showed him where he and 
the sailors were to sleep. For some 
reason the place chosen was a hut 
used as a hospital. There were gurgles 
of glee from the sailors as they saw 
the rows of beds with their red blankets 
and clean sheets. There were not 
enough beds, but the Chief said the 
balance could sleep quite happily on 
the floor. 

At seven next morning I was woken 
by our Medical Officer. He was very 
angry. His rage was easily under- 
stood when he explained that his 
hospital was due for inspection by some 
big-wig in a few hours’ time. We 
hurried to the hut and met the Chief, 
approaching from another clirection. 

I pushed open the door. The way 
was barred by a reoumbent figure in 
blue. Tattooed anchors and mer- 
maids adorned its hairy chest, Deep 
snoring emerged from a large open 
mouth, set in a red face with a halo of 
sandy hair. 

I prodded the corpse with my stick. 
Nothing happened; so I prodded 
again—harder. The head turned to- 
wards me, and a sleepy eye opened. 
A shaft of sunlight from the door struck 
a chord in the half-slumbering brain. 

* An’ ’oo the ’ell d’ye think you 
are, my little man ?”’ it asked. 

“Is he mutinous?” queried the 
doctor apprehensively . 

“No, sir,” chipped in the Chief, 
“It’s just a sailor’s way of saying 
good morning.” 

The sailors were far from mutinous, 
They were like schoolboys on a holiday. | 
When they had been fed we trans- 
ferred them to another hut. The 
Chief said it must be rigged up properly, 
and steps were taken accordingly. 
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The Chief had been an instructor at 
the Royal Naval College at Dartmouth. 
He was a born teacher. He frequently 
told me what I had missed by not 
having been there. He always made 
me feel that I was in command; 
whereas, in fact, he was. We grappled 
with all kinds of strange events— 
victuals, mess-decks, liberty men, 
shore leave, requests, and kit inspec- 
tions. 

I can hear him now explaining to 
the recruits how to sling their ham- 
mocks. “To sling the hammock, 
secure one lanyard to the hammock 
bar—that is this ‘ere—so that the 
ends of the nettles hang at the level 
of the chest.”” His words were always 
identical, but his voice never assumed 
the parrot-like repetition of a guide 
in a cathedral. He had a disciplined 
mind. He knew how a thing should 
be explained, and he always explained 
it properly. 

But the high-lights of the party 
were in the boats, of which we had 
three. One was grey, with a wooden 
hull and deck, and a bell-topped, brass 
funnel. In this I was treated like an 
admiral. The sailors did magnificent 
movements with boat-hooks as we left 
or returned to the jetty. It had to be 
well done to satisfy the Chief. ‘“ For,” 
as he said, “a ship is known by her 
boats. And this old mill isn’t much of 
a ship, but she’s got to have good 
boats.” 

The other two boats were cutters. 
In these we had some fine races. The 
Chief was a keen exponent of the 
moral value of ‘ pulling’ races. ‘‘ You 
see, sir,” he said, “in a game a man 
can often get into the team, even 
though he is lazy. He does it by 
using his brains. You find a forward 
who hangs about nearly offside. He 

never exerts himself, but because he 
has brains he scores goals. Now in a 
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boat you've got to work, whether yoy 
have brains or not. You’re all in the 
same boat and you've got to pull 
together. And, moreover, it bri 
you up against Nature. She won} 
take excuses for failure. Man some. 
times will: Nature never will. Why! 
If you don’t take your hands off the 
gunwale of a boat, Nature will cop. 
trive to bump the boat against some. 
thing and She’ll take them off for you, 
It’s no good saying, ‘I didn’t know’; 
for Nature replies, ‘ Well, you know 
now.’” 

Whatever evils resulted from the 
General Strike, I shall always be 
grateful to it for bringing me in oon. 
tact with a character who can have 
few equals for sagacity, discipline, and 
kindness. 

Of course it may be said that this 
was over twenty years ago, and the 
breed has passed. That is not 60, 
Just before the war, as a subaltem, 
it was my job to train a party of 
about eighty recruits. These boy 
arrived in ones and twos off the streets 
of the United Kingdom. They had 
joined the army for every kind of 
reason. Some were fulfilling a youth- 
ful ambition ; some joined in despair 
from the ranks of the unemployed; 
some even joined to prove to them- 
selves that they were ‘‘ man enough to 
dare”; some joined for no good 
reason. They were about as mixed s 
bag as one could have. 

To help me I had a young Sergeant 
Foster. Our first task was to inculcate 
some spirit of comradeship into the 
party. Sergeant Foster announced 
one day that the first signs wer 
apparent. ‘They no longer lock up 
their belongings now, sir,” he said. 
“* Life in a barrack-room is intolerable 
if you have to lock up your watch, o@ 
your cigarettes, or your pay. They 
don’t have to now, sir. We are making 
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.” But he was not only con- 
gerned about the soldiers’ progress: 
he was also concerned about mine. 

The initial training ended with an 
ordeal. The party, drilled by its 
officer, had to ‘pass off’ the parade 

in @ ceremonial parade. How- 
ever proficient the rank and file, the 
whole thing could be spoilt by the 
officer. He stood, or marched, in 
front of the party with a drawn sword. 
He had to remember the sequence of 
the orders he must give. He had to 
give them correctly, and he had to 
flourish his sword in a graceful move- 
ment as the party marched past the 
Colonel at the saluting base. 

This sort of thing comes quite easily 
to some people; but not to me. 
Sergeant Foster used to insist on taking 
me to the seclusion of a drill-shed to 
practise. One of the most difficult 
evolutions was to set the party in 
motion in step with the band. If you 
have a@ musical ear there is no diffi- 
culty ; but if you have not, it is like 
looking up a logarithm. It is even 
money you will make a mistake. 
Failing a band for our practices, 
Sergeant Foster would sing “ The 
British Grenadiers” or the “ Regi- 
mental March,” while I shouted 
“Quick—March!” at the psychological 
moment. When the day came, I was 
far more frightened of Sergeant Foster’s 
comments than the Colonel’s. He was 
graciously pleased to say afterwards, 
“That was not too bad, sir.” 

A few years later, in the Dunkirk 
campaign, I was given command of 
& company and found, to my joy, 
Sergeant Foster. He was a tower of 
strength, and for a remarkable feat of 
heroism he was awarded a D.C.M. 
He became company-sergeant-major 
after our return to England. 


The year 1940 was difficult. We 
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had no equipment and insufficient 
arms. It was hard to keep the sol- 
diers both fit and interested. Foster 
was always ready with suggestions. 
We were in billets in a village thirteen 
miles from Exeter. At Foster’s sug- 
gestion I tried a novel expedient. We 
paid the company on Friday morning, 
marched into Exeter, gave the men a 
hot meal, and dismissed them in the 
town. At half-past ten, when the 
pubs and cinemas shut, we paraded 
again and marched home in the dark. 
Thus the men got a long route-march 
in a not too dull way. As Foster put 
it: ‘‘ They march there on expecta- 
tion, sir, and run back on alcohol.” 

In his spare time, of which there was 
precious little, he used to work at his 
own education. For the opportuni- 
ties he had had, he was extremely well 
read; but, for some unknown reason, 
he felt it a great handicap in not being 
adept at what he called “ fractions, 
vulgar and otherwise.”’ I assured him 
that many great men found the same 
difficulty, and I was happy to be able 
to show him how to add a half to five- 
sixths, and so on. He tells me he 
makes good use of this now ; for, as a 
retired R.S.M., he keeps a pub near 
Nottingham. 

Today, of course, the Sergeants’ 
Mess is much younger than during and 
before the war. A twenty-first birth- 
day party is not an uncommon event, 
This is because the men who finished 
the war as sergeants have, many of 
them, been released. But a few of the 
old school remain. Under their guid 
ance, and under the benign influence 
of the British Army, the breed will 
grow anew. And it will not be long 
before a bewildered young officer, when 
in a muddle, will again be able to turn 
and say, “ Carry on, Sergeant-Major,” 
knowing that all will be well. 
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THE BLACK TARTAR. 


BY J. V. DAVIDSON-HOUSTON, 


Ir was in Peking that I first made 
the acquaintance of Khara. His 
remote ancestors lived in the Altai 
Mountains, among the headwaters of 
those mighty rivers which wander 
across two thousand miles of Siberia 
to lose themselves in the Arctic. They 
were stocky, brave animals with flow- 
ing manes and tails, enduring the 
frozen winds of winter and the parched 
heat of Central Asian summers. In 
their thousands they had thundered 
with Chinghiz and his hordes across 
the wide steppes to every corner of 
the known world, trampling the slain 
and scenting with wide nostrils the 
smoke of burning habitations. 

Khara, who was foaled 700 years 
later on the edge of the Gobi, knew 
nothing of all this, except that the 
blood of the departed ran wild in his 
veins and filled his heart with strength. 
He was, as his name implied, jet-black, 
which made him conspicuous among 
the greys and duns forming the 
majority of his race. At first he took 
little notice of the others, being con- 
cerned primarily with his dam and the 
sweet-tasting nourishment which she 
provided; but as time went on he began 
to follow her about among the herd 
‘and imitate the actions of his elders. 

The new grass of summer was 
turning the treeless prairie into a 
bright-green sea dotted with pinks and 
little yellow lilies, and the herd ate 
greedily, remembering the winters 
which had never failed to succeed the 
season of lushness. 

Khara was soon initiated into the 
ceremony of watering. Dotted about 
the broad pasture were stone-bunded 
wells, at which from time to time a 
lone pony would appear carrying a 
strange apparition on its back. When 


this phenomenon occurred, all the 
ponies in the vicinity would start 
moving towards it, their pace depend. 
ing upon their thirst, and Khara 
would follow the black-and-white fieg. 
bitten quarters of his dam with a 
confidence not unmixed with appre. 
hension. The creature on the lone 
pony was surmounted by a pointed 
cap trimmed with greasy fur ; its face 
was orange and Jeathery, with slanting 
black eyes that wrinkled at the 
corners ; its body was wrapped in a 
long coat beneath which protruded 
heavy knee-boots with turned-up toes, 
This was one of the Master Herd, and 
Khara learned that in future he would 
obtain his drink from him rather than 
from his dam, who was beginning to 
tire of his nuzzling attentions. The 
Master used to dismount from the pony, 
and by means of a rope and bucket 
cause water to flow into a wooden 
trough until all had drunk their fill. 
The Master Herd did not graze, but 
at night vanished into clusters of dome- 
shaped tents. There were also herds 
of cattle and sheep, and groups of 
grazing camels, but all were afraid of 
the Master Herd ; for although these 
were able to give water they would 
also unexpectedly interfere with the 
normal course of life. A man would 
ride into their midst carrying a long 
pole with a loop at one end; this he 
would slip over a pony’s head and 
lead him off to captivity ; when he 
returned to the herd he would be thin 
and hungry, with the marks of a saddle 
upon the matted hairs of his back. 
The lushness of summer soon passed, 
and the bright air was dry and rain- 
less. At night there dropped a cold 
dew, and the shaggy coats were damp 
until the sun was high enough to dry 
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them again. The wild flowers faded 
and died, and the salt lakes, which 
glistened in the sunshine and were of 
no use to anybody, dried and glistened 
whiter than ever. 

The herd had hardly got their winter 
goats when the first white flakes blew 
out of the north and powdered the 
short backs with snow. Khara hardly 
recognised his dam, her thinning flanks 
hidden by a blanket of greyish hair 
and her kind eye looking out through 
a tangle of mane and forelock. He 
gazed with astonishment upon his own 
bushy blackness, and on the white 
patches that covered it when he rolled 
in the snow. 

Hunger now became the normal 
condition. The herdsmen continued 
to raise water at the wells, but they 
gave no fodder, for there was no fodder 
togive. The herd nuzzled in the snow 
to crop cold mouthfuls of dead grass 
from the frozen ground, and when the 
icy winds blew from the far Altai 
they huddled together for comfort. 
The sun still shone brightly by day, 
but in the crystal nights many would 
lie down never to rise again, and the 
white steppe became dotted with the 
picked skeletons of many beasts. 

Then, imperceptibly, the sun daily 
mounted higher into the clear firma- 
ment and the snow began to evaporate, 
leaving wide smears of dry yellow turf. 
There -was less ice in the wind, but 
with spring came the dust-storms, 
which blew in black clouds and 
darkened the skies. 

It was many moons before the rain 
came and the herd began to search 
eagerly for the tender blades amid the 
dead growth of yester-year, until once 
again the world was as Khara first 
remembered it. 

Three times he experienced this 
Sequence of events, until one day, 
when the herd were standing tails 
outward to keep off the flies, a herds- 


man separated him from the others 
and galloped alongside until he had 
slipped the loop over his head. Khara 
bit and kicked as they put a head- 
collar on him, but several men stood 
round and restrained him. Later a 
heavy wooden saddle, with carpet 
saddle-cloth, was put on his back, and 
his head was held while a man jumped 
upon him. He had seen others in this 
situation, and soon knew it was use- 
less to resist further. He was led 
about among the felt tents and carts, 
and tethered by a rope. At Jength he 
was persuaded to open his mouth and 
take a snaffle. 

One day he was lined up with about 
twenty other young ponies, a small 
boy leaped upon his back, and they all 
galloped away together. Many things 
excited him: the men shouted and 
roared, the boys kicked the hairy 
flanks, and the prairie wind rushed 
through the flowing manes and tails. 
Khara stretched his short neck and 
opened his wide nostrils, till he found 
himself alone far in front of his com- 
panions, when the boy began to play 
roughly with the bit, and he found it 
more comfortable to stop. 

He won many races in the camps of 
the Blue-bordered Banner, and was 
known as a sain-morin, or Quality 
Horse. When he began to lose condition 
from too much work he was turned 
loose into the herd and allowed to live 
his own life once more, putting on as 
much flesh as the steppe-grass allowed. 

Khara was rising five when his 
travels began. One morning he found 
himself enclosed by a great assembly 
of carts and other ponies, which set off 
across the grassland towards the south. 
Some of the animals were ridden and 
some were tethered to the backs of 
the carts, but Khara was one of those 
running free among the throng. 

For two days the landscape never 


changed. They passed other encamp- 
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ments of yuris, and sometimes antelope 
would start from a water-hole and 
race away over the undulating ground ; 
flocks of bustard would rise lazily 
from the plain and flap heavily away. 
In places the land rose into small hills 
topped by lonely cairns, but on the 
third day a distant range of mountains 
began to rear gaunt peaks out of the 
south. At night the animals were 
taken from the carts and turned loose 
to graze and sleep ; the men lay down 
in their long boots and turned flat 
faces to the stars which sparkled high 
above the plateau. 

The southern mountains now stood 
a solid barrier across their path, and 
on the fourth day the cavaleade found 
itself winding between high crags, the 
younger ponies constantly shying at 
the unfamiliar bushes and strange- 
shaped rocks, and picking their way 
awkwardly among the ruts and stones. 
As the road descended and the grass- 
land vanished for ever behind them, it 
seemed that they were entering another 
world. About them were other cara- 
vans; camels, droves of cattle, and 
more men than Khara had ever seen. 
The new men differed from those of 
the Blue-bordered Banner ; their faces 
were less leathery and they all seemed 
to wear blue garments, without the 
great boots of the Tartars ; moreover, 
they smelled different, and Khara 
disliked unknown smells. 

That evening, at the foot of the 
range, they reached Kalgan on the 
border of China. This was, for most 
of the animals, their first view of a 
house, and they reacted unfavourably 
and violently. The place was a mass 
of mud-walled buildings and evil- 
smelling streets, where every cart 
raised a cloud of yellow dust. Here 


the blue-coated Chinese shouted and 
bustled, cracked whips, or staggered 
under Jaden shoulder-poles. The atmo- 
sphere was dry and oppressive, and 
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Khara looked in vain for a patch of 
grass. 

They were driven into a yard and 
temporarily forgot their troubles in g 
trough of muddy water. Some cyt 
grass had been carried on the carts, 
but this was soon done, and the ponies 
were introduced to heaps of chopped 
millet-straw, suspicious-smelling stuff 
which only hunger induced them to 
investigate. Many only nuzzled it 
and blew through their nostrils ip 
disgust, but Khara would have eaten 
his neighbour’s tail rather than miss a 
meal, and decided to make the most of 
what was set before him. 

All next day they were tied up, 
while the blue-coated men came and 
looked at them. Khara hated to be 
handled by these people, who were 
both rough and timid and obviously 
did not live among horses like the 
men of the Blue-bordered Banner. 
He bit one of them, was almost 
stunned by a blow on the head, and 
succeeded in breaking his rope. He 
bucked, kicked out sideways, and 
galloped round the yard, but at last 
he was driven into a corner and over- 
powered by force of numbers. 

He soon realised that the herdsmen 
had gone, and the blue-coated men 
were his masters. There was little to 
eat but mouthfuls of dusty straw, 
which filled the belly with wind but 
gave neither strength nor spirit. 

The next horror was shoeing. Khara 
had never been conscious of his feet 
until he had come through the pass, 
where the rough stones had _ bruised 
his frog and torn shreds from his 
hooves. One morning he was led out 
to a kind of gallows, where cords were 
wound about his head, legs, and body 
so that he could hardly move. He 
tried to kick and struggle, but starvé 
tion had so weakened him that he 
succeeded only in rubbing raw places 
on his skin, A ghastly smell of fire 
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ggailed his quivering nostrils; not 
the acrid smoke of camel-dung which 
wed to rise through the tops of the 
yirts, but the sulphurous odour of 
gowing coals from the smith’s primi- 
tive forge. He snorted and trembled 
as the hot iron was laid against his 
pitioned foot, sending up 4& new 
savour from the burning horn, and 
qivered helplessly as the hammer 
damped the shoe upon him. 

When they had all been shod, the 
ponies began their trek across the 
dusty plain. Unlike the Mongolian 
plateau, the ground was cut up into 
patches of poor cultivation and dotted 
with mean clusters of earth-brick 
hovels. After two days they straggled 
up another barren range, their iron- 
shod feet clattering strangely over the 
stones. Some of the weaker ones 
stumbled and fell, at which the drovers 
lashed them with whips until they rose 
again and staggered on. Khara picked 
up @ pebble in his near-fore hoof, but 
nobody bothered to investigate, and 
he limped on uncomplainingly, merely 
considering this as one more of the 
sufferings entailed by his change of 
existence. 

Above Nank’ou they passed through 
an arch in the Great Wall. Khara 
took no interest in the square towers 
which stood at intervals upon the 
summits on either hand, though he 
would have rejoiced to know that they 
tepresented the blue-coated men’s fear 
of the people from the Altai. 

Once through the mountains, a 
day’s march between fields of green 
corn brought the travellers to the high 
walls of Peking, the Khan-balig where 
Kubilai and his long-maned hosts had 
once lorded it over the Chinese. 

Here I encountered him as one of a 
consignment of raw ponies or ‘ griffins,’ 
which had been bought in Mongolia by 
&§ Chinese agent of the Peking Race 
Club, and were now to be distributed 

































by lot to the subscribers. The excite- 
ment was intense as we gathered round 
the little paddock in the shade of the 
willows; for the twenty animals had 
been purchased for a lump sum, and 
a member’s share might bring him a 
useless screw or a potential winner of 
amateur races. At this stage they 
were so enveloped in hair that they 
presented an appearance more yak- 
like than equine ; and it was impossible 
to say whether they were fat or thin, 
well-coupled or herring-gutted, broken- 
kneed or spavined. 

Suddenly the club secretary called 
my name, and indicated Khara. Liu, 
my mafoo, advanced towards him, but 
the pony snorted and tossed his black 
mane, backing away madly. It was 
clear that he disliked Chinese, but my 
own attempts to calm him showed that 
a white man was even more unfamiliar 
and objectionable. 

At length he was led off with the 
help of two mafoos, tugging to be at 
the extreme length of his headrope 
and swinging his quarters round this 
way and that. 

“Young tigers,” advised Liu, re- 
ferring to griffins in general, “ when 
fresh from the grasslands, must be fed 
for three days only on cut grass; 
after that we can begin to give them 
a little barley.” 

There is no pasture in North China, 
but Liu’s underling was diligent in 
mowing the burial groves and the 
verges of roads; and this was a 
delight to Khara, who devoured the 
grass eagerly. On the third day Liu 
announced, with smiling face, ‘ The 
worms have fallen.” In the corner of 
the loose-box there were two or three 
red grubs, the loss of which now 
entitled Khara to eat corn for the first 
time in his life. 

His initial week at Peking was 
terrifying enough. He was confined 
in a stable with rice-straw upon the 
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floor that rustled and tickled his legs, 
and made him jump about until he 
. grew accustomed to it. But he re- 
garded Liu, who brought him grain 
and chop three times a day, with 
increasing tolerance, and found delight 
in masticating the strange hard par- 
ticles which he encountered in his feed. 

He had never been clipped before, 
but now a twitch was put on his 
muzzle, and hands were run over his 
body, while the clippers caused his 
sable covering to fall in great heaps 
about him. At last he was led into 
the yard for inspection. The removal 
of his rug-like integument revealed 
Khara as a silky-ocoated, short-backed 
creature, just under fourteen hands, 
with the curt neck and low withers 
characteristic of his breed. His wide 
nostrils, broad brow, and kind eye 
suggested courage and intelligence. 
His Jegs were clean, with a sloping 
shoulder and powerful quarters, and 
his ribs were covered by a surprising 
amount of flesh. 

“A good horse,” observed Liu, 
rather unnecessarily, while his assistant 
prepared to show off by jumping on to 
his bare back. Khara’s reaction was 
immediate ; without any warning he 
bucked several times in quick suc- 
cession, kicked like a mule in every 
direction, and rolled on the ground in 
@ cloud of dust. The under-mafoo 
picked himself up painfully, while Liu 
and I took steps to allay Khara’s 
shocked surprise. 

“That will do,” I decided. “In 
future nobody is to ride this horse but 
myself,” and set to work on the task 
of backing him, Two days and the use 
of carrots accustomed him to my 
presence, and I began to make much 
of him and to run my hands over his 
body, legs, and head. On the third 
day he let me lead him about, occa- 
sionally halting to lean against him 
and put increasing pressure on the 
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saddle. It was not long before I could 
jump up and lie across his back, and 
within a week I had both feet in the 
stirrups. 

There were only two months before 
the Autumn Meeting, when Khara 
would have to compete against the 
other griffins, and there was no time 
to lose in feeding him up and training 
him. One day a piece of grit lodged 
under the numnah and slightly rubbed 
his sleek back, so that he could not 
carry @ saddle. Khara’s food did him 
too much good to allow any respite to 
his work, and it was therefore neces. 
sary to continue riding him in a 
blanket without stirrups. We had our 
contretemps: there was a morning 
when we unwarily crossed a field of 
sweet-potatoes, and when Khara felt 
the Icng runners about his fetlocks he 
went temporarily insane and got rid 
of me before extricating himself and 
galloping home. On another occasion 
I thoughtlessly waved my white fly. 
whisk, and in a few seconds found 
myself in a Jonely situation with an 
aching occiput. 

There is no space for training in 
China, and most of the work consisted 
of protracted trots and timed gallops 
upon the course. Early one morning 
I introduced Khara to the race-track, 
intending, in view of my precarious 
seat, to trot quietly round by ou 
selves. We had gone half a mile when 
I heard the sound of two ponies 
galloping behind me ; the black prioked 
his ears and trotted out faster. | 
restrained him as tactfully as I could, 
but as the thudding hooves came nearer 
I could not, without risking a fight, 
prevent his breaking into a cantet 
It was obvious that he would not le 
our pursuers overtake him, and 4p 
preciating the disastrous and perhaps 
undignified results of a tussle with a 
animal of his spirit in such a situation, 
I gave him his head, 
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Perhaps Khara thought himself once 
more at the head of his herd, thunder- 
ing across the steppe; perhaps his 
girit heard the ghosts of Chinghiz and 
his hordes yelling through the wild 
sir; at all events we found ourselves 
found the turn and streaming effort- 
jess down the last furlong, while our 
pursuers plied whip and spur furiously. 

From that time Khara never failed 
to win. No griffin of his year could 
touch him; and in one race, when 
his impetuous temperament had led to 
his wheeling round and starting twenty 
lengths behind the field, he won by a 
head in five furlongs. 

When winter came, and the versatile 
Mongolians were diverted from the 
race-course to weekly ten-mile point- 
to-points over the frozen, dusty plain, 
Khara was pitted against all comers. 
It was a rough test for ponies and 
riders alike; the sandy going was 
heavy, and the built-up earth walls 
would bring down a tired animal. The 
wise ones picked their course so as to 
utilise firm ground as much as possible, 
but most ponies’ mouths had been 
hanlened by Chinese handling and 
could scarcely be controlled. My 
black justified the policy of making 
him a ‘ one-man horse,’ and responded 
to every touch as he never could to a 
stranger. His spirit was unconquer- 
able ; he would willingly have struggled 
to victory and died between the 
finishing-flags each week, but after his 
first win I felt that he deserved a better 
fate, and nursed him for the spring. 

The end of the subzero winter, and 
of the heating diet of barley, black 
beans and kaoliang, produced a curious 
‘going-short’’ common to nearly all 
the ponies. Liu’s treatment was a 
routine one; it consisted in stabbing 
the shoulder, elbow and fetlock with 
& blunt nail, and drawing off several 
pints of dark gore. Khara, who by 
now accepted us as friends, stood 
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patiently, only his nostrils faintly 
quivering at the smell of ebbing blood, 
until the operation was over and the 
wounds stanched with dung. After 
three weeks’ rest he was ready for 
exercise once more, trotting out as 
boldly and as extended as of old. 

Khara passed out of the griffin 
class and was soon competing in open 
races. Tarbagatai, the old champion 
who for six seasons had been a certain 
winner whenever he was not over- 
loaded with handicap penalties, was 
now his sole rival, and the test came in 
the Peking Champions Stakes, a mile 
and a quarter, to be run by winners of 
events at the same meeting. 

In view of my weight and lack of 
local experience I entrusted Khara for 
the first time to Charles Grinton, who 
had ridden for fifteen years in China 
and was able to appreciate the tem- 
perament of my black. 

Khara, his coat glistening in the 
sun like rippling satin, went up to the 
start with that springy crab-like motion 
so disconcerting to those who did not 
know him, and began to fret and 
fidget among his seven rivals. He had 
drawn Number 6, with Fei Lung on 
the outside and the dun Tarbagatai 
two places nearer the rails. 

As the starter’s flag fell, Khara lost 
a precious second by raising himself on 
his hocks and leaping forward through 
the air; in trying to get nearer the 
rails Grinton found himself behind 
Tarbagatai and Foxtrot, with Ula 
inside him and the rest of the field 
behind. The gritty Peking dust blew 
into his face from the leading hooves 
and disconcerted Khara, who had 
known it so rarely. After three- 
quarters of a mile the pace had proved 
too much for all save the two leaders 
and Khara, who lay waiting behind 
them. 'Tarbagatai evidently intended 
to force the pace, but Grinton was 
watching for his opportunity to come 
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through. He had, however, under- 
estimated the effect of the dust on 
Khara’s temper, and as they roared 
down the straight we saw that he had 
five lengths to make up. He had 
passed the failing Foxtrot, and the 
race was between him and the old 
champion. I watched with growing 
anguish the lathered neck and stream- 
ing tail as he strove to make up for 
lost time; he needed neither whip 
nor spur to make a supreme effort, and 
I shall never forget the sight of his 
distended nostrils and wild eye as he 
passed the post half a length behind 
the exhausted Tarbagatai. 

Khara would not eat that night, and 
next morning we found that he was 
lame in the shoulder. Liu prescribed 
starlight as a cure, and sat with him 
for hours in the oool night air, the 
black half-lying beside him on a 
patch of sandy road. The physical 
cure was soon effected, but Khara never 
raced again. His heart was broken, 
and we knew it. Never again would 
I let him run in inferior races, and 
I even questioned the desirability of 
cross-country events in the following 
winter. 

The problem was suddenly solved 
by my being ordered home. I could 
not leave Khara to an uncertain 
future, nor did I think it right to 
end prematurely a noble and as yet 
unfulfilled existence, and decided that 
he must come with me. 

Perhaps the weeks of gazing on the 
wide blue prairie of the sea helped to 
restore peace to the mind of the exile, 
and in the Jate summer he stepped 
on to the Southampton quay with 
little persuasion and almost perfect 
composure. 

His introduction to my wife, my 
boys, and the Yorkshire moors was 
effected with appropriate discretion, 
but by this time Khara had ceased to 
be moved by any new experience. Per- 
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haps the feel of James and Colin upon 
his back recalled for him the littl 
Tartars who had ridden him in his 
first gallops, and the trackless heather 
of Cotherstone Moor was nearer his 
heart than the vast market-garden of 
the China plain. 

A diet of oats and good hay helped 
to compensate for loss of the dry 
Eastern sun, and he soon learned to 
trot through the village without shying 
at shadows or charabancs. In the 
autumn he became the children’s 
hunter and made the acquaintance of 
the Wensleydale hounds. Bogs and 
rocks held no terrors for a child of the 
Gobi, and he quickly came to treat the 
loose stone walls with greater respect 
than the earthen fences of Peking. 
Many an old subscriber and hari- 
bitten hunting dame turned to star 
at the miniature horse with the lovely 
coat and full-sized back, and accused 
me of ‘ pulling their legs’ when I told 
them how he was bred. He was im- 
possible to tire; for in his compact 
black body was the soul of a war 
horse, and whichever boy rode him was 
sure to be in at the kill. 

Khara’s apotheosis came in late 
January. Hounds had met at Peri- 
vale ; a fox had gone away from Goat's 
Whin and headed for Thirkell Moor. 
After running a two-mile point across 
open country, hounds turned right 
handed over a wall and ran down into 
Wear Gill. I jumped the wall at a gap 
and dropped unexpectedly into 4 
boggy patch, my horse sinking to his 
knees and throwing me over his head. 
As I got up I saw that the field had 
taken warning and had sheered off t0 
look for a gate. All but Khara; for 
to my horror I caught sight of him, 
with Colin still on his back, rising like 
@ sea-monster from the slime beside 
me, propelling himself on his belly # 
firmer ground. There was nothing # 
be said, so we raced on after hounds 
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together, in the ecstasy of a hunt 
atirely to ourselves. 

When hounds at length checked in 
s pasture at the moor’s edge, I dis- 
mounted to struggle with a cantanker- 
ous hurdle which inadequately took the 
place of a gate. As I endeavoured to 
lift it I heard a ory of “ Look out, 
Daddy !”” and was just in time to see 
Khara charging at the timber. There 
yas @ sickening crack of the top rail, 
md the pony turned head over heels 
into the field. He at once stood up as 
if nothing exceptional had happened, 
and began to graze, but Colin lay very 
pale, ‘ winded,’ and gasping something 
sbout his left shoulder. 

Happily there was a farmhouse 
beyond the pasture, but as I sought to 
mount again I found that my horse 
was lame in his off-fore, presumably 
asa result of his fall and struggle in 
the bog. Removing the hurdle as 
quickly as I could, and putting my 
coat over the boy, I tied the horse to 
one of the uprights and galloped Khara 
over to the farm. The farmer’s wife 
and a lad came back with me to carry 
Colin into the house, and I inquired 
how to get in touch with a doctor. 
It seemed as if Colin had broken a 
ollar-bone, but he had also had a 
vere shock, and I felt that skilled 
attention was urgent. The farm was 
three miles from the nearest village, 
the farmer was out with the only 
tiding-horse, and there was a risk that 
Mr Wilkinson’s taxi might also be 
away from the village. The surest 
thing would be to go straight across 
country to Leyburn and fetch Dr 
Broomieiaw in his car, or else telephone 
there for an ambulance. 

Leaving Colin and the lame horse 
in charge of the farmers, I set off with 
some misgivings on Khara; for my 
Weight and full hunting kit were a sad 
imposition after a hard day. I was 
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torn between saving the pony and 
pressing on; for the afternoon was 
drawing to a close, and frost hung in 
the orange edge of the sky. By the 
time we had crossed Thors Fell and 
begun the lonely descent to the Fallow 
Beck, Khara was lathered and labour- 
ing, though I knew he would never tell 
half he felt. Meanwhile I did my best 
to encourage him with outlandish 
sounds which no English pony would 
have understood, 

Five miles of stiff going in semi- 
darkness brought us at last to the 
Leyburn road, and we rattled down it 
in the hope of stopping a passing car. 
I could see Khara’s breath rising in 
faint clouds against the blackness, but 
fear of cold and delay drove me on 
until, on a steep ascent, we were 
dazzled by a pair of head-lights. I 
waved my whip and pulled up, but 
Khara slipped on the freezing surface 
and we came down with a sudden crash. 

The rest of that evening is crowded 
with ineradicable memories: the drive 
to the farm, the painful journey in the 
doctor’s car until Colin was comfort- 
ably lodged in bed; my own aching 
head after contact with the road; 
and those last hours in the loose-box 
with Khara. How many miles he had 
gone with a severed tendon I shall 
never know, nor whether his heart 
could have recovered from the effects 
of that ghastly day. I like to picture 
his last thoughts fixed upon the high 
plateau where the bones of his warrior 
ancestors lie whitening, and his soul 
galloping on with the ghostly hordes 
of Chinghiz and Sabutai. 

As for us, our own poor tribute is a 
small headstone by the paddock behind 
a grey Yorkshire house, graven only 
with a strange title :— 


Baturu 
(The Brave). 
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D DAY PRISONER. 


BY ALLAN JACK. 


I was the 432nd Allied soldier to 
land in France on D Day and the 
first to be taken prisoner. 

The second part of that statement 
is less easy to substantiate than the 
first, but at any rate I was a prisoner 
by 0100 hours on the morning of 
6th June, and anyone who can claim 
to have become captive in the pre- 
ceding sixty minutes must make his 
claim with even less pride than I do, 
and lay himself open to the charge 
of retirmg from the battle with an 
almost indecent haste. 

Nor would anyone, I think, care 
to question the first half of the state- 
ment, which, in all conscience, is no 
more creditable to me than if, as one 
of a milling throng at Waterloo Station 
ordered by the loud-speakers to form a 
queue, I had found myself well placed 
to the platform barrier. The calcula- 
tion was a simple one; for I was 
serving with the 6th Airborne Division, 
which landed east of the River Orne 
a few hours before the main assault 
on the Normandy beaches. As second 
in command of the 8rd Parachute 
Squadron R.E. I was the 432nd man 
to jump. 

One of our main concerns, rather 
naturally, was whether the Germans 
were expecting us. It seemed im- 
possible to believe, in those few weeks 
before D Day, that the German High 
Command did not know that invasion 
on a very large scale was imminent. 
The southern harbours packed with 
every conceivable shape of shipping, 
the roads of England black with 
convoys slowly moving south, were 
there for any high-flying reconnaissance 
plane to see. Of course they knew. 





“What they do not know,” gaiq 
our divisional commander in his last 
address to us at the airfield, “ ig th 
exact time and the exact place. Ih 
any case, even if they have copies of 
all my divisional plans and orden, 
they will say to themselves ‘ only 4 
bloody fool would follow such 4 
plan,’ and they will cast them aside,” 
There was no hysterical note in the 
laughter that rang round the hangar; 
for we knew our general and we knew 
the plan. Surely there can be no 
precedent in military history for 4 
commander inspiring his troops on 
the eve of battle with the suggestion, 
however lightly made, that he was 
a particular kind of fool and his 
plan of battle fantastic. But ous 
was no ordinary commander. Known 
and respected by every man in the 
division, his very name was an omen 
of tempestuous strength and daring— 
Richard Nelson Gale. 

For ten days before D Day we were 
most strictly confined in a camp 
beside an airfield in the heart of 
Oxfordshire. Much of the time was 
taken up with final briefing and the 
study of the latest air photos and 
intelligence reports, all of which seemed 
to tell of still further invasion pre 
cautions on the part of the Germans. 
It was particularly disquieting # 
learn, for ‘instance, that they wer 
feverishly erecting poles on all ow 
chosen Dropping Zones, and to see 
the air photos clear signs of recently 
dug trenches. 

The rest of the time was spent it 
the final checking of arms and equip: 
ment, the issue of French frat 
and escape packages, and rehearsilg 
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st the airfield such things as the 
dil for getting safely into a rubber 
dinghy should one’s plane crash into 
the sea. A not very convincing drill 
this seemed for twenty heavily laden 
nen, but no one, I think, seriously 
wnsidered the possibility of his plane 
mashing into the sea, or anywhere 
dee for that matter. 

Not every man could have one 
of the intriguing escape packages. 
Besides benzadrine tablets and super- 
mutritious chocolate, they contained 
ach things as minute files and 
compasses in various cunning guises. 
There were considerable heartburnings 
among those who did not secure one 
of those magnificent silk maps of 
Western Europe, the size of a pocket 
handkerchief. Thousands were issued, 
but how many now, I wonder, are 
till in the hands of their original 
owners? or, rather, in their breast 
pockets; for they made the most 
beautiful handkerchiefs. My own 
drifted, very soon after my return 
fom France, into that Nether World, 
% beloved of handkerchiefs, and 
from which there is no returning. 

The brigade battle plan included 
the demolition of four bridges to 
tablish the River Bure as a tem- 
porary protection to our left flank— 
the left flank of the entire Allied 
wmies. We sappers therefore had a 
fairly important réle, and, during the 
“arlier briefing at Bulford, officers and 
N.C.0.8 had carefully studied large- 
wale models of these bridges made 
fom air photos. The models were 
later found to be correct in every 
detail, and I hope they are now in 
some war museum; for they were 
beautifully made and did much to 
sonvince us of the thoroughness with 
Which the invasion had been planned. 

The most important of these bridges 
was on the main road just beyond the 
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village of Troarn. At the camp the 
sappers who had been detailed for 
its demolition rehearsed relentlessly 
on a plan of the bridge marked out 
on the football field. Goaded by the 
troop commander with a stop-watch 
they finally achieved for the complete 
operation the most creditable time of 
five minutes—an operation that in- 
cluded unloading and sorting the 
stores, placing the charges, connecting 
up the wiring, and finally, firing the 
bridge. Few of those who rehearsed 
were to share in the final achievement 
in action; for, the airborne landings 
having gone badly astray, an im- 
promptu party of sappers under the 
squadron commander drove in a jeep 
through heavily defended Troarn at 
break-neck speed and blew the bridge. 

As second in command of the 
squadron I had no spectacular réle 
in the initial assault. My real tasks, 
in fact, lay in England, and could be 
said to be well and truly done only 
if every man in the squadron finally 
embarked with his clothing, his equip- 
ment, his arms, his money, and his 
documents present and in good order ; 
if the emplaning went smoothly and 
every plane had its full quota of 
thermos flasks, blankets, sandwiches, 
and sick-bags; if the containers to 
be dropped from the planes were 
complete and accurately filled; and 
if a hundred and one other things 
familiar to every adjutant or quarter- 
master had been faithfully done. 

Of course they were not, but at 
least one rather serious omission was 
rectified at the last moment. Among 
the equipment that we were to take 
with us was a large number of folding 
bicycles. Some were to be hurled 
from the doors of the aircraft just 
before the first man jumped, others 
were to travel more sedately strapped 
to our jeeps in the gliders. Like #o 
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much of our equipment the bicycles 
arrived from the Ordnance Department 
only a few days before we left Bulford 
for the airfield camp. There was no 
time to inspect them; in fact, the 
first time I really saw them was as 
they passed me at the camp gate on 
a lorry on their way to the airfield 
to be loaded on the aircraft. The 
tyres seemed rather flat, and a hasty 
inspection revealed that not a single 
one had a tyre valve—a somewhat 
disconcerting discovery to make with- 
in twelve hours of take-off. I leapt 
into a jeep and scoured the country- 
side for valves. I wonder if the 
owners of those homely little village 
shops of Oxfordshire realised that in 
twelve hours’ time the greatest military 
venture in history was to be launched. 
Friendly little shops smelling of paraffin 
and cycle oil and soap—how cheerfully, 
at the time, I would have shed my 
uniform and slipped behind the counter, 
to serve there for life rather than take 
part in that military venture! Should 
this be read by any of those who, by 
twos and threes, produced cycle valves 
from back drawers and rusty tins, 
may they know that they helped to 
ease a sorely harassed mind, that all 
the bicycles went finally to battle 
with firm valves and lusty tyres, 
and that (such was the wildness of 
the dropping) not a single one reached 
its appointed destination ! 

It so happened that there was 
twenty-four hours’ grace in which to 
find the valves and to repair a hundred 
and one other omissions. D Day 
was originally fixed as 5th June, but 
at lunch-time on the 4th, after the 
planes had been loaded and marshalled, 
parachutes drawn and fitted, word 
flashed round the camp of a twenty- 
four-hour postponement. I do not 
think I was alone in receiving the 
news with mild elation. It was- 
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rather like steeling oneself for gp 
appointment with the dentist ang 
arriving to find that the appointment 
was for the next day, An unreal, 
short-lived elation perhaps, but a} 
least it meant that we could hay 
one more good meal, one more drink, 
one more night in comfort. 

This elation was not shared, ] 
imagine, by the higher commander, 
They knew only too well that. every 
hour of postponement lessened th 
chances of success; they appreciate 
all the administrative ‘‘ headaches” 
that postponement involved, and, most 
important of all, they realised the risk 
to morale where men, having screwed 
their courage to the sticking point, 
are forced to relax and make the 
effort again. Steel can be stretche 
only once to its elastic limit and 
regain its original shape. 

One of the problems of postpone 
ment was to decide what should kh 
done with the parachutes. Could they 
be left beside each man’s seat in the 
plane, or was there a risk of their 
getting damp overnight ? A parachute 
when damp may be little more uw 
as such than a bundle of old socks. It 
was finally decided that the risk wa 
slight and they were left where they 
were. 

In bed that night I comforted 
myself with the reflection that th 
whole invasion plan was the biggel 
bluff in history, that the Suprem 
Command had no real intention d 
launching it, and that they houtly 
awaited peace overtures from ‘the 
terrified Germans. Again I persuaded 
myself that if the weather were t 
bad for airborne operations the invasio 
would be launched without us, and we 
would all be able to go back to Bulford 
with a considerable respite to read al 
about it in the papers and to tl 
everyone in the pubs how much bet 
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would all have gone had the intrepid 
sirborne troops been playing their 


Next morning, peering anxiously 
at of the tent, I found a strong 
wind blowing and the sky heavily 
qereast. Anything but “ airborne ”’ 
weather, and any airborne exercise 
would have been cancelled on sight. 
But this was no exercise, and at 
0 am. the camp I.0. brought a 
message direct, as he said, from Ike 
himself: ‘“‘The party’s on tonight 
whatever happens |” 

I think more spirits than mine 
must have slumped momentarily at 
the news, but they rose quickly to a 
steady pitch of calm, almost cheerful 
resignation. The mind can compass 
just so much anxiety and apprehension, 
and during the last few weeks there 
had been more than enough for the 
leas phlegmatic souls. Now we knew 
that there was to be no turning back. 
Each one of us knew exactly the task 
that lay before him, and that every 
precaution that mortal mind can 
foresee had been taken to ensure 
success. 

For the most part that afternoon 
was spent resting, and in the late 
evening, after the last sit-down meal 
for many weeks, the files began moving 
over to the airfield. The sight of the 
aircraft lining far away into the 
dusk, and of my own plane with its 
containers hanging from the bomb- 
tacks, the parachutes stacked neatly 
on the seats, brought on a violent 
attack of nausea and of flabbiness 
around the knees. It was the sicken- 
ing tension of the starting tape or 
the walk to the wicket magnified a 
hundredfold—and it lasted for about 
five minutes. Someone at the next 
plane. made. some quip, there was a 
tipple of laughter. in -the dark,..and 
the mood ‘passed. ‘From then: ‘until 
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I was floating down over Normandy 
I never had a second’s misgiving, and, 
although the new mood was one of 
rather unhealthy fatalism, at least 
it brought a cheerful calm and @ 
clear-headed concentration on every- 
thing in hand, 

No operation could have gone more 
smoothly than our embarkation that 
night. There were none of the usuat 
“flaps” over @ missing man, a lost 
rifle, or an unserviceable plane ; none 
of the order, counter-order, and dis+ 
order normally involved in getting 
the British soldier from A to B and 
back to C. It was all very efficient 
and, on reflection, very encouraging. 

An hour before “ take-off,” in the 
gathering roar of engines warming 
up, we lay in little groups outside 
our planes resting the weight of the 
parachute packs on our backs. We 
smoked, and drank endless mugs of 
tea, and answered, with a modesty 
that we did not feel, the eager questions 
of the press correspondents and the 
privileged locals that moved around 
among us. 

As the time drew nearer we wandered 
among the neighbouring planes of the 
squadron wishing friends luck with 
such fatuity as, “Stick your elbows 
out,” “See you for breakfast’; Jack 
Nash, debarred from the operation 
by injury, saying with doleful sincerity, 
“Wish I was coming with you”; 
the inevitable sally, ‘“‘ Here you are, 
sir, take my ‘chute, just your size!” 
and then, with fifteen minutes to go; 
the last handshakes, the last spit 
on the soil of England, and we were 
heaving ourselves clumsily into the 
plane. 

Through the portholes, as our engines 
roared to life again, we could see the 
lights of the leading planes skimming 
dewn the farther runway and soaring 
and circling in*the sky. Soon we 

o 
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were taxi-ing slowly up to the start 
point, and then, dead to the minute 
by my watch, the pilot opened his 
throttles full and we shot forward 
down the runway; the usual tension 
at take-off, a slight lurch of the plane, 
and we were banking above the 
twinkling lights of the airfield. 

Within ten minutes we had all 
settled down after our own fashions— 
some to reading newspapers, some to 
@ not too convincing sleep. There 
were two hours to go and no need 
to start worrying, surely, until we 
had crossed the coast of France. 

As the last of the sixteen to jump, 
I sat up at the front of the plane. 
Beside me sat my quartermaster- 
sergeant, fresh from hospital after 
twelve months away from parachut- 
ing. He had never before jumped 
from a Dakota, had never done a 
night-jump, and had never jumped 
with a kitbag strapped to his leg. 
Shortly he was to do all three, and, 
extraordinary mixture that he was 
of dour Scot and cheerful Cockney, 
I do not think it worried him in 
the slightest. Opposite sat my runner, 
a diminutive Scot, with a heart out 
of all proportion to his size. Shot 
through the arm during the landing, 
he kept his wound a secret for two 
days because he thought the medical 
had more serious casualties to worry 
about. 

He had with him a copy of the 
‘Sunday Post,’ a paper little known 
south of the border, which we all 
read in turn. The paper boasts a 
comic artist called Carmichael, and 
I can think of no higher compliment 
to his art than that we all laughed 
heartily at his offerings for Sunday, 
the 4th June 1944. I never see the 
‘Sunday Post’ now but it brings 
back a memory of boiled sweets and 
@ faint oily stuffiness, hot sweet tea, 
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the drum of engines, and white faces 
in a dim-lit -plane. 

After the first hour I began ¢ 
take more interest in my watch, Jy 
@ quarter of an hour I would pay 
round the drinks again; in half ay 
hour I would go round the men fm 
a last check, and in three-quarters of 
an hour sit back, take a deep breath, 
and wait. Those quarters fled, anj 
soon everyone was quietly adjusting 
his equipment and taking a lag 
furtive look at his static line befor 
the lights were ordered out and we 
knew that we were well out over 
the Channel. 

Resolution sagged a little in the 
darkness, to revive at the sight of 
the glimmering wing-lights of» the 
other planes stretching far back -into 
the darkness. 

With a quarter of an hour to go 
we hooked the ends of our static 
lines to the steel ropes running the 
length of the plane, and waited. 
Then the navigator poked his head 
through the communicating door and 
shouted, ‘‘ French coast coming up, 
boys!” A moment later there was 
@ shout from the back of the plane, 
“Green light up!” Green light- 
five minutes to go—nothing to worry 
about now except this vital busines 
of getting quickly and safely out of 
the plane; damn those heavy kit 
bags ; what hope had those in front 
of getting out quickly? I would 
probably finish up at the end of the 
“* stick ’’ somewhere in central France, 

As the plane roared steadily om 
we shuffled into a close-packed queue, 
each man steadying himself against 
the man in front. Over the heads of 
the others I could see number one 
poised in the doorway against a back: 
ground of fitful moonlight and soudding 
clouds. 'Then we crossed the coast of 
France, and hell broke loose. auld 
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The ‘bomb-racks .of those planes 
that could not carry containers had 
jen loaded with bombs to drop on 
the coast defenders as we passed 
wer>an idea of the brigadier’s to 
fiven the: blighters up.” They 
needed no livening. A hundred guns 
qgacked below, streaks of red and 
yellow flashed past the portholes, 
md the air rocked with exploding 
dlls. Splinters sprayed against the 
foor of the plane as though some 
playful giant were throwing handfuls 
of-shingle at us, and then the plane 
swerved and climbed steeply, throw- 
ing us violently to the floor. As we 
struggled in the darkness to regain 
our feet there was a scream from the 
back of ‘‘ Red light !”’ and the shambles 
on the floor tumbled forward as the 
first men threw themselves from the 
plane. At the end of the “stick” 
we’ had just regained our feet when 
the plane dived steeply, throwing us 
against each other again; but at last, 
smehow, I reached the doorway, 
half on. my knees and dragging the 
kithagged leg behind me, and dived 
head-first into the night. 

* Black-out. Then a violent tug at 
my shoulders and I was swinging 
wildly above France. Vaguely I saw 
our plane wheeling and soaring trium- 
phantly homewards, and then the 
friendly roar of its engines was changed 
for the crack and whine of small-arms 
fire. A thousand feet below the 
countryside revelved in a dim blur 
of trees and fields; vicious flashes 
leapt. from every corner, and bright 
ribbons of tracer came rushing up- 
wards. I struggled frantically to 
teach the release-cord of the kitbag 
round my leg and at the same time 
tried to get my bearings, but the 
kitbag had slipped out of reach round 
my ankles, and, though I knew the 
&ppointed D.Z.: like the back of my 
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hand, there was nothing familiar in 
the country below. Where was the 
line of trees and the bordering road ? 
where were the wide open fields to 
receive us? and what was this large 
house immediately below ? 

I hung there helplessly, praying 
fervently that the bullets whistling 
past would continue to whistle past, 
and straining through a fog of 
panic to get my bearings; and then, 
a@ few hundred feet from the ground, 
all thought of bearings vanished in 
my anxiety to avoid the large house. 
I could see it clearly now, a square 
house set back from the road, with 
a high-walled garden at the back. 
Black figures scuttled everywhere, 
shots flashed from the windows: and 
verandah, and, as I drew lower, 
frenzied guttural shouts were joined 
to the rattle of machine-guns from 
the front gate. 

I was floating straight for the 
house, and in desperate panic I 
pulled on the rigging-lines to try 
and guide myself to the right side 
of that high wall. Beyond the wall, 
in the orchards, lay a chance ; within 
the wall there seemed no chance 
whatever. Then the garden and 
wall came rushing and swaying up- 
wards at me, rifles flashed blindingly 
from the house, the scream of Germans 
grew in a wild crescendo, and, as I 
made a last frantic lurch in the direc- 
tion of safety, the wall hit my. legs 
and I crashed to the ground on my 
shoulder—inside the garden. | 

For a second I lay, bruised, winded, 
and dazed, then a quick succession of 
shots rang out from the house thirty 
yards away and spattered against. the 
wall behind me. Probably I ‘could 
not be seen as I lay in the under- 
growth of the garden, but my parachute 
still hung on the top of the wall, 
gleaming white as a perfect aiming 
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mark. Desperately I slammed the 
quick-release box of my parachute 
harness and tried to squirm out of 
it. The movement brought forth 
two more deliberate shots very much 
closer. I lay still, fumbling for the 
Sten gun tucked inside my tunic, 
but the rigging-lines of my ‘chute 
enmeshed me everywhere. 

Any moment now, I thought, I 
will be hit. I rather hoped it would 
‘be through the head—a quick end, 
of which I would know nothing. A 
cold calm came over me, and in a 
flash of reflection I thought how little 
it was to have done in four years 
of war to parachute into the garden 
of a German headquarters and lie 
there as target practice for them. 
On further reflection it seemed very 
much in character. 

Then I heard shouts in the garden ; 
something stumbling towards me, and 
two German soldiers loomed above. 
They screamed excitedly when they 
saw me; I suppose they thought I 
was dead. For a second I thought 
it might be best to foster this illusion ; 
after all, all the best heroes of thriller 
fiction were always doing it and 
getting away with it; but this was 
not fiction, as I was quickly reminded 
when one of them gave another 
guttural scream and prodded me 
sharply in the back with his bayonet. 
There seemed no good reason why 
the next movement in his repertoire 
should not be a hearty lunge as a 
coup-de-grace, and I stumbled clumsily 
to my feet. 

I would like to say that they were 
big burly Germans, but they were 
not. They were in fact very small, 


but the rifles that they waved ex- 
citedly at my face and stomach 
increased their stature considerably 
in my eyes, and even had my morale 
béen -very much higher I do not 
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think I should have raised a finger 
against them. 

They gestured to me to raise my 
arms, but this I could not do, being 
still hopelessly entangled in my rigging, 
lines and harness like a badly tie 
Christmas parcel. One of them: ‘got 
behind me and prodded me in thy 
direction of the house, but after, 
couple of steps I fell into an inglorioy 
heap on the ground, tripped by thy 
kitbag still hanging round my anki 
A knife was produced, and I was out 
roughly loose from my trappings and 
pushed once more towards the hous, 

We rounded the corner of. th 
house into a bedlam of shouting and 
firing. From the main gate the two 
machine-guns were firing furiously 
skywards at the parachutes still fall. 
ing like snow. It seemed from then 
like a ghastly massacre, that it wa 
impossible to miss them, and. that 
the whole operation was doomed to 
miserable failure. 

Germans ran backwards and for 
wards to the house shouting orden 
at one another, while my two guards 
marched me quickly up and dows, 
obviously at a loss to know what to 
do with me. I know no Germa, 
but from their excited conversation 
I imagined that one of them was for 
shooting me out of hand and getting 
back to the battle, and that th 
other preferred that an officer should 
take responsibility for such a flagrant 
breach of the Geneva Convention, 

Finally, I was rushed up the steps 
of the house, down a corridor, and 
into a darkened room at the back 
An officer appeared shortly afterwards 
with a lantern, which he placed @ 
the table, and shouted something # 
me in German. Getting no reaction 
he tried French, and I gathered 
that he wanted to know whether! 
was wounded, which was encouraging 
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gd seemed to lessen the chances 
f any immediate breach of the 
Convention. I told him I was not, 
put added that there must be dozens 
of wounded lying around, and asked 
him if he was going to do anything 
shout it. He laughed rather nastily 
and ordered me to be searched, after 
which I was allowed to sit down 
beside the table on which they laid 
gut the small arsenal that I had 
brought with me into battle. 

I thought of the last time I had 
geen it all laid out in my tent at the 
transit camp, of how carefully it had 
all been checked and cleaned and 
checked again. There it all was— 
hand-grenades, plastic bomb, Sten 
gun, revolver, magazines, fighting-knife, 
binoculars, maps, rations, cigarettes, 
aid money. I looked at it all and 
felt rather foolish. If no one had done 
any better than I in this first glorious 
assault, the factories of England had 
indeed been wasting their time. 

My morale, in fact, could not have 
been lower, and I must have looked a 
dejected, despicable sight sitting there 
hot and dirty, my helmet hanging 
round my neck, my equipment in 
ribbons. 

The German officer pointed at the 
arms on the table and shouted some- 
thing at the guard standing with his 
rifle in my back. I felt certain that 
he was taking exception to the fighting- 
knife, about which I remembered the 
more timorous had spread alarming 
rumours in the weeks before. The 
Germans, apparently, refused to con- 
sider it as a legitimate weapon of war, 
sinee so many of their comrades had 
died a silent death thereby at the 
hands of Commandos. The possession 
of one, so rumour had it, was a certain 
passport to the next world. Such 
was the state of my morale that I 
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The machine-guns still chattered 
outside and planes roared steadily 
overhead. The officer pulled back 
the black-out and stared into the 
night. Then he swung back to me 
and shouted, “ R.A.F.—baby killers— 
argch!” I let it pass; for he had 
little English and less French, and in 
my demoralisation I could not raise 
the effort to defend the R.A.F. Per- 
haps, too, I felt a personal (though 
quite unreasonable) grudge against 
them for having dropped me in the 
wrong place. 

I looked at my watch and noticed 
with something of a shock that only 
twenty minutes had passed since I 
had jumped from the plane. Surely 
it must have stopped? I dare not 
put it to my ear lest it should be 
snatched from me, but waited for a 
few minutes and looked again. No, 
it was still going. Twenty minutes! 
it had been a lifetime, but as my 
mind went slowly back over all that 
had happened spirit began to surge 
back into me. Could I have avoided 
my present predicament ? would others 
in my place have done any better ? 
On the whole, I thought not. James 
Hill, perhaps, would not have accepted 
the situation so readily, and would 
probably have finished up by taking 
the whole headquarters single-handed, 
but then he was a brigadier with two 
D.S.O.s and an M.C., and I was only 
Allan Jack. By the Jack standards 
I had done my best. 

With spirit returned normal ap- 
petites, and I found that what I 
wanted more than anything else in 
the world was a cigarette. They 
lay with my matches beside me on 
the table, but flanked by two hand- 
grenades, and I felt that any sudden 
movement in that direction might 
well have been misconstrued; so I 
said in plain English, “Do you mind 
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if I smoke?” The officer tossed his 
head abruptly, and I was soon inhaling 
gratefully and feeling very much 
more at my ease. 

- Then the telephone on the table 
rang and the officer grabbed it and 
shouted excitedly down it. The other 
guard moved across and clamped his 
clammy hands across my ears. This 
was too much, and I threw my head 
back and motioned him angrily away. 
The other guard rammed his rifle 
farther into my back, so I moved my 
chair round and said, ‘Take that 
ruddy gun out of my back; I’m an 
officer.” 

I think the only word he under- 
stood was the last, and at that moment 
the German officer swung round facing 
me again. I regretted immediately 
having announced that I was an 
officer, a thing no captive should 
teadily admit, but for the moment it 
eased the situation. I think, too, the 
news over the phone must have been 
good; which was rather discouraging ; 
for, had the operation gone well, all 
wires would have been cut before this. 

There were no more planes over- 
head, and the machine-guns on the 
gate outside were silent for the moment. 
Spasmodic shots rang out from time 
to time, and there seemed to be a 
good deal of firing in the distance. 
I thought I could detect the beat 
of a Bren, but could not be sure. 
Then the officer became more chatty 
and asked me in bad English where 
I came from. It seemed to me rather 
@ fatuous question, but that even 
the most security-minded could hardly 
object to my telling him that I had 
just arrived from England. He seemed 
satisfied and, lapsing into even worse 
French, asked me if I were married. 

' At that a small, distant bell rang 
in my mind. Was I not a prisoner ? 
and what should prisoners reply when 
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questioned by the enemy ? 

flashed back of an army: training film 
called, ‘‘ Number, Name, and Rank,” 
I must have seen it about a dozen 
times in England and the synopsis 
was clearly fixed in my mind. 

There was an honest but battle. 
worn private, only too ready in his 
relief from the fighting to blurt ont 
all he knew ; there was a more balanced 
soldier finally giving way to threats of 
immediate execution ; then an N.C,0; 
sternly resolved to give nothing but 
false information, who in the proces 
did nothing of the sort; and. finally, 
@ rather smug young officer, who in 
the face of all Teutonic threats and 
blusterings primly maintains, “ I can 
tell you only my number, name, and 
rank.’’ He maintained it, if I remember 





rightly, almost to the point of being 
led off to execution (unique, I think, 
among officers in that he could eve 
remember his number), until finally 
his captors relented and he .was 
respectfully dismissed—to the ironical 
cheers of the cinema audience. 

It seemed to be my clear duty to 
emulate that smug officer, but the 
German officer seemed unimpressed 
and went on to say that he had 
always wanted to go to England. | 
understood him to say that he ha 
started to go there earlier in th 
war, but had only got as far as Dunkirk, 

An hour must have passed, and 
by then the bombardment of the 
coast by the Navy and the R.A, 
was in full swing. This was th 
prelude to the land assault, and, like 
gigantic guns beating an endless tattoo, 
it was the sweetest music to. ms 


Every now and then the floor shook 
and the windows rattled, and I hoped 
that it was all impressing. him. 1 
thought suddenly of the unique po 
tion that I was in, sitting among 
the Germans themselves at. the, very 
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moment of the launching of the long- 
gwaited invasion. I thought of all 
the press correspondents who might 
long to be in my shoes, provided, of 
course, that they could get away 
immediately with their copy. Were 
these Germans really confident that 
they could stem the invasion ? 

Just then he answered my thoughts. 
“June the 6th,” he said; with a 
nasty chuckle. “We knew; we 
were waiting—we drive you back 
into the sea.” It hardly seemed 
worth while telling him that the 
date fixed had been June the 5th, 
and in any case I could not remember 
the French for ‘‘ As a matter of fact,’ 
which seemed the obvious opening 
to the reply. 

Again the phone rang, and while 
he shouted orders down it I took a 
closer look at the room. On the 
wall just over my left shoulder and 
unnoticed before, hung a life-size 
portrait of Adolf Hitler himself. 
The face, though dimly seen, seemed 
to be leering triumphantly at me, 
and well it might; for I was very 
thoroughly in his clutches. Immedi- 
ately below the picture was a local 
map with blurred marks on it; but, 
straining my eyes to the utmost, all 
I could make out in the gloom was 
the coast and the line of the River 
Ome. It was important to find out 
where I was, and, without much hope 
of information, I asked him. He 


laughed: ‘‘ You are safe, do not 
worry, tomorrow " start for 
Germany.” 


‘I felt he was iealaatiihe right, but 
that there might be a chance of 
making a bolt for it in the early 
stages of the move. Little did either 
of us know that at that moment, 
in the countryside around, airborne 
troops were at last forming into 
efiective parties and that the head- 
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quarters where we sat was soon to 
be virtually an island of German 
defence. Perhaps his next plone call 
gave him an inkling of this; for he 
shouted to the guards and rushed from 
the room. He was back in a moment 
and moved his chair across, facing me, 
with his revolver on his knee. 

Conversation after that was desul- 
tory. I smoked endless cigarettes 
and began to feel drowsy. Then 
firing broke out very much nearer; 
and this time there was no mistaking 
the Bren note. It stopped for some 
minutes, and then the phone rang 
again to send the officer hurrying 
once more from the room. No sooner 
had he returned than an N.C.O. burst 
in with a frenzied message, of which 
I picked out the one word, “‘ Englize.” 
Something was going to happen now. 
The machine-guns on the gate opened 
up, and the officer leant over to me 
and said, “You move—shot—under- 
stand?” and, calling one of the 
guards, ran again from the room. 

The remaining guard moved over 
to the door, still covering me with 
his rifle. Glancing through a break 
in the black-out I saw that it was 
now almost light. If there was to 
be a bolt for it, it must be soon. The 
officer ran into the room again and 
rang furiously on the phone, but the 
line must have been cut. Then firing 
broke out again and he rushed out, 
leaving the door open. The guard 
(consumed with curiosity, I suppose) 
shouted something at me and moved 
into the corridor. This was it. With- 
out pausing even to grab a grenade 
from the table I leapt for the doorway, 
collided with the guard in the passage 
just as he swung back towards the 
room, and knocked him off his balance. 
The passage was empty, and framed 
against the front door the officer was 
shouting orders to the men outside, 
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Without a thought I bolted straight 
past him and took the steps in one 
leap. As I struck off to the left I 
heard two cracks behind me, and 
then I was through the fence and 
lying in the ditch by the roadside. 
I crawled about a hundred yards 
down the ditch away from the house 
and lay there gathering my wits and 
my breath. There was another build- 
ing a little farther on, and I suddenly 
heard English voices raised inside it. 
Not wishing to be shot as a German 
I crept cautiously towards it and 
was soon among a section of one of 
the parachute battalions. They, too, 
had been dropped badly off their 
course, and even the officer that I 
found a few moments later was vague 
about the battle situation. They 
were just ‘“ winkling out Germans,” 
he told me, and having told him 
about those that I had just left we 
went out on to the road. The machine- 
guns on the gate had stopped firing, 
and just then one of the men came 
back to say he thought he could see 
a white flag hanging from the gate. 
While a group moved forward to 
investigate I went back with the 
officer to look at a map and get my 


I found that I had been dropped 
about two miles from the correct 
D.Z. on the outskirts of Ranville, 
which, it seemed, was now fairly well 
infested with our own troops. It was 
@ little galling to think that I had 
sat in captivity for the last hour so 
close to them and that my dash for 
freedom had probably been quite un- 
necessary. But at least I was spared 
the humiliation of being rescued. 
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The sun was well up when I came 
out again on to the road, and the 
countryside lay in a curious stillness 
broken only by desultory and very 
distant firing from the direction: of 
the coast. The main beach assault 
must have been under way for some 
time now, but the nearest point of 
it was many miles away on the other 
side of the Orne. In the airborns 
bridge-head the battle seemed over 
for the:moment. On the open ground 
towards the coast gliders lay at all 
angles in dismal wreckage. Para 
chutes of all colours lay draped across 
the hedges and fields and flapped 
lazily from the orchard trees. . Some 
of them must have belonged to: the 
men in my plane, and I wondered 
how they had fared. 

Then I set off to collect my belong: 
ings from the house and to make my 
way as best I could to the cross-roads 
three miles away that had been 
chosen as our squadron R.V. 

As I reached the gate I met my 
host of the previous night being led 
away by an impassive private. He 
and his men looked harmless enough; 
stripped of their arms and shuffling 
nervously. The tables were most 
happily turned, and I hoped that 
their morale was as low as mine had 
been when I fell among them. I think 
it was; for the officer, recognising 
me, stopped and begged me to teéll 
his guard that he had treated me 
properly. This I cheerfully did, but 
I could not resist the temptation te 
say that if he had always wanted to 
go to England, now was his big chance. 

Somehow he did not seem so keen 
on England after all. 
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WHO TARRYETH BUT A DAY. 


BY ROBERT H,. HILL, 


Usper the sign of the Sun was 
inscribed the name of Matthew 
Porteus ; and to Mr Craddock, motor- 
ing down from the Midlands, it seemed 
that this was singularly appropriate ; 
for the host of the Cornish wayside 
inn had a face which appeared to him 
to vie with the sun itself in round- 
ness, redness, and glowing warmth. 
Attracted at sight towards the stout, 
grey-headed innkeeper, Craddock was 
glad he had noticed the ‘Bed and 
breakfast ’ placard in the window and 
had decided to pull up just here. So 
little inkling, often, do our first 
impressions give us of what a closer 
soquaintance is to bring. 

He was travelling alone, his own 
master; and though he was to join 
friends at Penzance, the arrangement 
was of that elastic kind which left 
him free to appear there whenever it 
suited him. So he had abandoned the 
main highways and was making his 
way westward at his own pace, by 
unfrequented by-roads. He might 
have driven straight on to his destina- 
tion ; for he was not tired, the car was 
running sweetly enough, and there 
was an hour of daylight still to come. 
But the cluster of cottages and the 
white thatched inn at the foot of the 
hills looked so remote and peaceful 
that it seemed a pity not to make 
them his own for a night, and a glimpse 
of the invitation to bed and breakfast 
decided the matter. 

His response to the placard enabled 
him to recapture something out of his 
own past, if only fora moment. As a 
youth it had been his greatest delight 
to ride off alone, exploring new country 


at an age when the sense of novelty 
was still undimmed in him, staying a 
night here and a night there, and 
rejoicing in every incident, every 
casual encounter, as potentially the 
beginning. of an adventure. He had 
been an inveterate bed-and-breakfaster 
in those far-off days. He had slept in 
more beds than Queen Elizabeth ever 
dreamed of, or in; and the names of 
the places where he had consumed 
bacon and eggs would in themselves 
have made up a respectable gazetteer, 
One did not choose, in those days, 
one’s nightly habitation ; at least, the 
element of choice entered but remotely 
into the matter. One merely accepted 
the first thing that offered itself after 
bodily weariness, or a deepening of 
the shadows, or a craving for supper 
had given notice to end the day’s 
journey. All the eye sought for there- 
after was the three words ‘ Bed and 
breakfast,’ and the traveller might 
find himself established in a lonely 
cottage, a back street public-house, a 
decayed Georgian mansion, or an attio 
over a shop. At twenty, all. were 
acceptable: not one of them too 
prosaic or too sordid to suggest possi- 
bilities of gaining some new experience, 

It was so many years since Craddock, 
now contentedly middle-aged and ap- 
preciative of the comfort of a good 
hotel, had applied anywhere for bed 
and breakfast that the mere decision 
to do so did for an instant revive 
something of that youthful exhilara- 
tion. But only for an instant: the 
mood, so natural then, was not really 
to be recovered. Even while he seemed 
to recapture it, he knew it was no 

02 





more than the pale ghost of a mood. 
He did not regret it. It was no longer 
adventure that he wanted, and if it 
had been he would not have come 
seeking it in Cornwall. He had seen 
more adventure—which usually meant 
trouble—in odd corners of the earth 
than that young Craddock of twenty- 
five years ago had even guessed at. 
But, for the rest, he could appreciate 
the drowsy beauty of this hamlet 
engirdled by hills, could breathe its 
atmosphere of tranquil changelessness 
with a keener pleasure, he thought, 
than that callow young motor-cyclist 
had known. He could take satisfac- 
tion in the sight of Mr Porteus’s florid, 
genial face and look forward to an 
hour in his company as the shy young 
Craddock of those days could never 
have done. In fact, he considered, 
the passing years made a man suffi- 
cient amends for the gifts they took 
away, and Time was a kindlier char- 
acter than he often got credit for being. 
A dark-eyed young woman came 
to show him the room in which he was 
to sleep. Her smile was friendly and 
she looked at him with just enough 
appearance of curiosity to suggest 
that, even in these days, the arrival 
of a visitor at the Sun Inn was not 
taken quite as a matter of course. 
She was, he guessed, Mr Porteus’s 
daughter: unlikely to be his wife, 
for there must be twenty-five years 
at least between their ages. Craddock 
followed her down the passage and 
upstairs, opening conversation as they 
went with some remark about the 
charm of the valley and the multitude 
of wild flowers in bloom in the lanes. 
“But can you really look at the 
flowers when you are driving a car?” 
she asked, pausing for him at the top 
of the stairs. 
“Not as they should be looked at, 
no. You get only a vague impression 
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of a mass of colour, of course. But it 
was one of the things that made me 
decide to pull up here for the night,” 

“Perhaps you have not been in 
Cornwall before ? ”’ 

“Oh, dozens of times; but not for 
many years.” And Craddock ‘ther. 
upon found himself speaking of that 
young motor-cyclist who had ridde 
so often down into the Duchy, and 
assuring her that there were few place 
west of the Tamar—oove, cliff, and 
headland, village and moor and deeply 
wooded valley—with which he had 
not become acquainted. Had then 
been time he would have liked t 
mention to her how he had gone out 
at nights with the fishermen, how he 
had sketched and studied ancient 
crosses, slept at isolated farmhouse, 
and so far overcome Cornish reticente 
towards the ‘ foreigner’ that many an 
old smuggling, wrecking, and ‘tim 
mining tale had been confided to him, 
It meant more to him just then tobe 
able to claim that old familiarity with 
Cornwall than to recall all his sub 
sequent travels in China or, later, in 
the far north of Canada. 

“So, you see, there is very little of 
Cornwall that I don’t know at least 
something about,” he said. ‘ Perhaps 
this valley of yours is one of the few 
corners I have never seen before. 
I have no recollection of it, but of 
course .. .” 

The sentence trailed away, forgotten. 
They had entered the bedroom while 
Craddock was talking and he had at 
once stepped across to the window, 
which stood wide open to the hillside. 
Now, as he turned back to the room, 
he found himself confronting a paitit 
ing in a chipped gilt frame that hung 
on the wall opposite the bed. It was 
& portrait; the half-length picture of 
a sailor, with side-whiskers and & 
fringe of hair under the chin, holding 
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ytélesoope tucked beneath his arm. 
fhe face was round and red like that 
of Mr Porteus himself, with a touch of 
arse joviality which, however, was 
wmewhat lessened by the presence of 
4 black patch over the left eye. But 
the other eye was expressive enough 
fortwo; it appeared to be looking 
draight at Craddock, and there was a 
dight droop of the eyelid which gave 
the guest an impression that the sailor 
we in the act of treating him to a 
pouliarly knowing wink. 

“As soon as he beheld it, Craddock 
felt he had seen the picture before. 
The thought was accompanied by an 
odd sense of discomfort that he had 
no time to try to analyse or explain. 
Iteaused him to lose entirely the 
thread of what he had been saying. 

“ And who may that be ? ”’ he asked, 
weasually as he could. 

She answered at once that it was her 

father’s grandfather, and that he had 
been @ sea captain and lost his eye in 
8 fight—but whether on sea or land, 
and in what circumstances, she could 
not remember that she had ever been 
told. 
“Anyhow, he looks a wise old 
rogue, doesn’t he ? Or oughtn’t I to 
sy such a thing about one of your 
forebears ? But really, there is a 
thockingly naughty look in the eye 
that remains, you know.” 
: The great-granddaughter of Captain 
Porteus laughed, not in the least put 
fut by this opinion of her ancestor. 
Graddock, however, did not laugh 
with her. It might indeed have seemed 
that the captain’s eye now struck him 
looking so very naughty that he 
felt positively uneasy ; for he turned 
sharply away from the portrait and 
said nothing more. 

‘You'll be wanting a meal, so I’ll 
go down and boil you an egg,” said the 
girl, after an instant’s hesitation. 
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Alone, Craddock began to unpack a 
few articles for the night, but he 
found that he was still uncomfortably 
conscious of Captain Porteus, even 
though he avoided meeting the jovial 
stare and the penetrating eye under 
the drooping lid. The conviction 
grew upon him that it was not the 
first time he had seen the picture, and 
this perturbed him for some reason he 
could not explain. While he washed 
his face and hands at the old-fashioned 
wash-stand, brushed his hair and rum- 
maged in his travelling-case for a book, 
he was all the time resisting, with a 
slight but quite conscious effort, the 
impulse to turn towards Captain 
Porteus’s portrait. And even when he 
leaned out of the window to gaze up 
at the steep hillside and breathe the 
evening air, his pleasure was spoilt by 
an uneasy sense of being stared at 
with humorous intensity by the occu- 
pant of the chipped gilt frame. 

The picture was so oddly disturbing 
that before going downstairs he actu- 
ally put out a hand with the idea of 
turning it to face the wall. But the 
next moment he was ashamed of the 
weakness and let his hand fall. to his: 
side. It was not thus that he would 
regain his peace of mind. Besides, if 
the dark-eyed girl should return to 
tidy up the room and should notice 
what he had done, his behaviour 
might strike her as rather peculiar. 
He stood for an instant returning the 
captain’s gaze, and as he did so he 
muttered half aloud— 

“‘ A pity you and I can’t have a few 
words together, captain! I cannot 
help feeling that you might have one 
or two things to tell me.” 

Downstairs, he found it easier than. 
he had expected to shake off the effect 
that the portrait had made upon him. 
He was hungry, and his young hostess 
had set out a substantial meal; and 
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having once made up his mind not to 
allow the inauspicious encounter to 
spoil his supper, he kept the resolution 
without much difficulty. When he 
had finished eating, however, and 
stepped outside for a stroll in the 
summer evening light, he discovered 
at once that the thought of the 
winking captain was going to keep 
him company. 

Craddock turned to the left, passed 
two or three cottages, and began to 
climb the hillside. A narrow lane 
led upwards, roofed with branches of 
trees and walled by high banks where 
gnarled tree-roots twisted, among the 
luxuriant ferns, on a level with his 
head. The light of the sinking sun 
still touched the topmost branches, 
but it was dusk already in the lane, 
and fancy might have persuaded a 
less preoccupied wayfarer that Queen 
Titania’s lanterns were about to be 
lit among the curling harts’-tongues 
for oertain midsummer junketings, 
while Puck might at any instant 
appear from one of the caverns formed 
by over-arching roots on the summit 
of the bank. Unfortunately for Crad- 
dock, it was not the glow of fairy 
lamps nor the bright eyes of Puck 
that his fancy beheld, but the rubicund 
cheeks of Captain Porteus and the 
faintly malicious humour’ which 
gleamed from that same seaman’s 
solitary optic. So exasperating had 
the obtrusive vision become that if 
the captain had then materialised 
before him in the lane Craddock could 
hardly have denied himself the satis- 
faction of planting a fist squarely into 
that unspeakable eye, and leaving it 
as black as the patch which hid the 
absence of its fellow. 


Since, however, Captain Porteus 


was not there to be assaulted, Crad- 
dock set himself to attack the problem 
instead. There appeared to be only 
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three possible explanations. The first, 
that the picture had merely remindeq 
him of some other portrait he: had 
seen, he dismissed almost at onoe; 
there was something so strongly. indi, 
vidual about the old ruffian’s’ florid 
face, the faintly mooking smile, thy 
one eye under its drooping lid, that it 
was hardly conceivable he could anes 
confused it with another. 

The second possibility, that » 
might somewhere have come across 
copy of the portrait, commended itself 
to him as little as the first. Here wa 
@ picture that must have remained in 
the sea captain’s family ever since his 
death, and perhaps in the very houp 
where it was now. Even supposing 
that some visiting artist had: bem 
interested enough in Captain Porteus) 
not very engaging countenance ‘t 
try to reproduce it, how enormow 
were the odds against Craddock’s eve 
seeing the result ! 

He was thus driven back upon his 
third and last theory: the possibility 
that at some time long ago he: had 
come face to face with the identical 
portrait, probably in the very room 
where it now hung. It was the only 
explanation which satisfied his reason. 
For there was nothing really fa 
fetched or even improbable in the ides 
that he might in his young days have 
passed a night at the Sun Inn, though 
time and his own later wandering 
had obliterated all memory of ‘it 
Without doubt there were in England 
scores of little undistinguished inn 
and cottages that had onoe been his 
home for a night, but which he would 
behold without a glimmer of recogni 
tion if he came across them agail. 
Craddock accepted the solution the 
more readily because he realised that 
there had been from the beginning 
at the back of his mind a hazy feeling 
that it was not the first time he had 
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had come to him even before he had 
notioed the picture, but it had been so 
dight and he had been so busy talking 
o his companion that he had been 
warcely aware of it. Nevertheless, 
he had certainly experienced faintly 
the disturbing sense—familiar to every- 
me and rarely explained—of having 
been there before. He had known, 
without thinking of it, which of the 
three closed doors in the passage his 
young companion would open for him. 

In reaching this conclusion, Crad- 
dock had reached also the top of the 
lane, which was terminated by a gate 
wt between granite posts and having 
the name of a farm painted upon it, 
(Gornish fashion. It led him on to the 
open hillside and into clear evening 
light that almost dazzled sight accus- 
tomed to the dusk of the path under 
the trees. The valley lay below him, 
ite cottages hidden by the woods 
through which he had climbed; _be- 
yond it, wooded hills again, and in a 
deft of these he discerned a triangle 
of deeper blue than the unclouded blue 
ofthe sky. He was conscious, as often 
before, that the sea, when viewed 
thus remotely as a blue mist between 
the shelving hills, took on some almost 
magical quality of allurement. It was 
teal and yet somehow unreal: a 
painted sea without sound, without 
motion. At close quarters, within 
teach of its spray and sound of its 
breakers, one accepted it easily enough 
for the thing it was—the path of 
traders and travellers, the resort of 
fishermen, a region mapped, charted, 
and sounded ; but up here, glimpsed 
from five miles away, it became the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, the Spanish Main, 
the ocean of Treasure Island all in 
one—in short, a sea of dreams. And 
Craddock saw that this was nothing 
other than an aspect of the old de- 
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lusion of the enchantment of distance, 
which shed its golden but distorting 
light over past times ; the only differ- 
ence being that here the enchantment 
was expressing itself in terms of space 
instead of time. 

As he sat on the hillside and stared 
at the scene below, his thoughts re- 
turned uneasily to the inn in the valley. 
If, as he now felt certain, the place 
was linked with some incident in his 
own past, then it was evidently a 
corner of the past where time had 
worked no enchantment ; it certainly 
did not seem to glow with any very 
rosy light. In vain he tried to recover 
some memory, however faint or vague, 
from beneath all the accumulated 
impressions and recollections of later 
years. The trouble was that in solving 
one part of his problem he had only 
deepened his perplexity over what 
remained unsolved. 

“You see, it’s like this,” he told 
himself, sitting upright on the turf 
and tapping the palm of his left hand 
with a forefinger, a habit of his when 
thinking out some knotty poimt in 
solitude. ‘It’s like this: you admit 
that there must have been a time, 
years ago, when you strayed into this 
out-of-the-way valley and spent a 
night at the inn. You slept in the 
same room, and, naturally enough, the 
one object in it that stuck in your 
memory was the picture of that sly 
old rascal of a sea captain. That is 
the only sensible explanation of what 
has been bothering you, and now that 
 eaprerervimaderetad.erreine waters yaa 
be quite easy.” 

All of which was sound enough, 
but did not bring him a step nearer 
the explanation of the uneasiness, the 
sense of sharp discomfort, which the 
first sight of the one-eyed captain had 
aroused in him and which still obseurely 
troubled him. Something must have 





happened to him here; something 
that had long faded from his conscious 
memory but which must have been, 
he suspected, particularly unpleasant 
to have left this feeling of uneasiness 
even when the cause of it had passed 
into oblivion, Perhaps the inn actu- 
ally was, for some reason, an un- 
healthy place in which to pass the 
night, and perhaps his sense of dis- 
quiet sprang from some good cause 
which he ought not to disregard. If 
only he could recapture the smallest 
clue to that hypothetical visit of long 
ego! For the first time he caught 
himself wishing that he had driven on 
to Penzance. 

There was still time. It would be 
easy enough to think of an excuse for 
his sudden change of plan, then pay 
for his supper and be gone. He 
would say nothing to his friends, of 
course; they would rag him if they 
knew the story—would say he had 
run. away from the picture of a one- 
eyed seaman. But that would not be 
true ; he was leaving for the excellent 
reason that he had realised he would 
not be comfortable at the Sun Inn, 
and doubted whether he would sleep 
well there. 

Craddock began to descend the hill 
with long strides, as if he were in a 
hurry to catch up with his resolution 
and pin it down before it slipped away 
from him. Coming back into the 
valley and to the inn, he found Mr 
Porteus, coatless in the summer twi- 
light,, smoking his pipe within the 
trellised porch, over which roses 
climbed. Standing there, the bluff 
innkeeper looked to Craddock as if he, 
too, had been set in a frame; but 
this was a floral frame instead of one 
of faded gilt, and the genial face at the 
centre aroused no misgivings. 

“Have you lived here long?” 
Craddock asked, after the usual pre- 
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liminaries concerning the state of the 
weather had been disposed of. 

“* Pretty near all my life. That's t 
say, sixty years and one or two over,’ 
Mr Porteus answered.. He adda 
presently — 

“And my father was here befory 
me.” 

Craddock nodded. It was what he 
had expected. 

“It’s quiet, eh? You don’t a 
much of life here? Visitors are ng 
frequent, I reckon, so far from th 
main roads.” , 

‘““ We get a fair number,” said th 
host. ‘‘ Mostly young people with 
bicycles, or walking. Not so many 
with cars like yourself, sir, though 
they come now and again in th 
summer. Sometimes they take a 
fancy to the place and stay awhik 
—we aren’t far from the sea, yu 
know.” 

“No... no, you are not far from 
the sea. Only just beyond sound o 
it ; just out of earshot of whateverit 
is that the wild waves are saying,’ 
Craddock answered slowly, and as h 
spoke he moved into the shelter of th 
porch to light a companionable pipe.. 

The innkeeper took a quick glanw 
at his guest while the other’s heal 
was lowered over the match, . Thi 
was a humorous gentleman, it might 
be. If Mr Porteus had gone to th 
trouble of defining his feeling, it woull 
have been that it was exactly ‘thi 
kind of aimless, whimsical remark- 
neither grave nor funny—which dried 
up @ conversation quicker than. aly 
thing. But the next minute, t 


visitor again turned towards. him, 
exhaling a cloud of smoke, and om 
tinued seriously enough— 

“‘ And so some people stay awhile! 
You’d remember them another yest 
of course. But what about tt 
creatures of a night, the bed-ant 
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reakfasters—could you be sure of 
jnowing them if they came again ? ” 

“Why, a man ’ud need a marvellous 
good memory to do. that, sir! Now 
when my wife was alive she used to 
sy she never forgot a face, and blest 
if I don’t believe she was right. It 
wed to seem mirac’lous to me, the 
way she’d remember anybody who’d 
been here before. Ten or twenty 
years it might be sometimes since she 
sw them, but she’d know them all 
right, and sometimes even their names. 
It's a great gift, sir, and very handy 
in our line of business.” 

“Twenty years,” Craddock repeated. 
“Twenty years bring a lot of changes, 
and people’s faces alter, too. Yet it 
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must be even longer than _ that 
since... $He seemed to _ rouse 
himself and asked suddenly— 

“The young woman—your daugh- 
ter? How old is she ?” 

“She were eighteen last March.” 

“Eighteen years ago I was at 
Tientsin; and it was before that 
when last I saw Cornwall,’’ Craddock 
reflected. It was now certain that he 
could look to neither of the present 
inhabitants of the Sun Inn to provide 
a clue to his riddle; and she who 
perhaps could have done so was, like 
the one-eyed captain, beyond reach of 
his questioning. Then he awoke to 
the fact that the landlord was looking 
at him perplexedly, and he realised 
how curiously abrupt and inconsequent 
his inquiries must have sounded. 

“If everyone’s face had as much 
character as the old sea captain’s 
upstairs—your grandfather, was he 1— 
we should not forget them so easily,” 
he said. ‘‘ That. picture set, a bell 
ringing in my mind the instant. I saw 
it—or perhaps I ought to say tinkling, 
for it is very faint. But I’m sure at 
least that I have seen your grand- 
father’s portrait. before, Mr Porteus ; 
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and that can only mean that I have 
stayed here at some time, It must be 
twenty years ago, perhaps twenty- 
five. And I have a curious impression 
that it was not a very pleasant visit.” 

He watched Matthew Porteus as he 
spoke, but the host’s fat and cheerful 
countenance registered no particular 
emotion. . 

““Mebbe it rained,” suggested Mr 
Porteus. 

““ Maybe it did,” Craddock agreed 
drily, “‘ but I fancy there must have 
been something worse than a wet 
day to make me feel as I do about 
this place. Well, I think I will be 
turning in.” 

The innkeeper, as he knocked out 
his pipe and followed, might have been 
surprised to know how much had hung 
on his manner of receiving his visitor’s 
remark. For Craddock, witnessing his 
air of good-humoured stolidity, had 
abandoned the idea of leaving that 
night just as impulsively as he had 
formed it, 

Arrived in his room, he lit the lamp 
and sat down with his book beside the 
open window, but did not at once 
begin to read. Instead he stared out 
at the hillside, still distinguishable in 
the twilight. How steeply it rose, and 
so close behind the house that an agile 
man, he supposed, could have jumped 
from the window-sill and landed in the 
bracken almost on a level with the 
window. As the thought came into 
his mind he frowned, for something 
had stirred down in the limbo of 
memories and it seemed for a moment 
that the clue he was seeking was 
almost in his grasp. 

He glanced quickly towards the 
picture on the wall, but it hung out- 
side the little circle of light. No 
matter: he knew that Captain Porteus 
was still looking at him with aly, 
secret amusement. Craddock let the 
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evasive recollection go; it was useless 
to flog his brain for a thought which, 
if it ever came, would come uninvited 
and probably when he expected it 
least. To distract himself he opened 
the volume on his knee—Pater’s 
‘Marius the Epicurean’; but even 
his book seemed disposed to make 
game of him in a decorous way. 
Marius was on his way towards Rome, 
halting for the night at a village where, 
Craddock read, there reigned 


“that indescribable sense of a 
welcoming in the mere outward 
appearance of things, which seems 
to mark out certain places for the 
special purpose of evening rest, 
and gives them always a peculiar 
amiability in retrospect.” 


How aptly the chance-read words 
would have fitted the Cornish hamlet 
and the inn, save only for the presence 
of Captain Porteus—confound him !— 
and the mute message of his single 
eye. Craddock threw the book aside 
and went to bed. 

The effort to get to the bottom of 
whatever it was about the inn that 
was so disturbing to him had heated 
his’ imagination. He suspected that 
there might be some sleepless hours 
before him or that, at best, his sleep 
would be infested by dreams of under- 
ground ways, secret recesses, rum- 
runners and wreckers led by a beardéd 
sea captain with a wicked eye. In 
fact, he suffered none of these incon- 
veniences, but fell almost at once 
into @ sound, dreamless sleep from 
which he was aroused by nothing less 
pleasant than the entrance of his 
young hostess with a cup of tea. 
When Craddock presently rose and 
went to the window he looked out 
upon a morning of sunshine and fiying 
white clouds, and a strong bréeze 
from the sea was tossing all the trees 
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on the hillside. Breathing deeply, hy 
withdrew his head from the’ open 
window and grinned at Captain Porteus 
on the wall behind him; it was ag 
exultant grin, expressive of ‘his’ im: 
mense satisfaction that he had ‘not; 
after all, allowed the captain’s pregnant 
stare to drive him away overnight. 
But although he had been unawar 
of it, there was one of his faculties 
which undoubtedly had not slept 
Memory will refuse to be an obedient 
slave to any man ; it will not always 
come at his call, but, when he has 
ceased to badger and bully, it’ may 
sometimes be at work for him in the 
quiet of the night. So with Craddock, 
there had perhaps been a subconsciois 
ransacking of the buried files of 
memory while he slept, and now the 
experience he had formerly sought ‘in 
vain to recapture lay to his hand, 
almost on the surface of his thought. 
Not that he realised it yet. Indeed, 
while he shaved, dressed, breakfasted, 
pored over his ordnance survey map, 
and finally returned upstairs to stow 
his things into his travelling-case, he 
had given scarcely a thought to the 
cause of his overnight obsession. Care 
less of the winking eye of Captain 
Porteus, he set about packing without 
so much as a glance at the picture. 
The innkeeper appeared at the door. 
““A nice fresh morning, sir. You're 
getting away at once, I’m told, so I've 
moved my old car from the shed and 
you can drive straight out. Shall ‘I 
take your bag down ? ” he added, with 
@ glance at the open case. sass 
“Not for a minute, thanks} I'vé 
one or two things still to find cornet 
for. -And in the meantime; let # 


settle up,” Craddock suggested.» 

“ Ah, I'll see whether my gil has 
got your bill ready. -I leave all that 
to her, just like I used to leave it’ 
her mother. I was never one to ® 
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fond 0’ figures,” explained Mr Porteus, 
and departed downstairs. 

Craddock rammed his book, sponge- 
pag, and hairbrush into corners of the 
travelling-case, closed the lid, and took 
out his note-case. He fingered the 
sheaf of notes it contained, then stood 
giancing from the wallet in his hands 
to the picture of Captain Porteus, and 
pack to the wallet again. A look of 
perplexity had come over his face. 
The money was there—enough to pay 
the innkeeper for a month’s board 
and lodging, instead of for a single 
fight. Then why on earth had he 
experienced that sudden idiotic impulse 
to make a bolt for it before Mr Porteus 
reappeared with the bill? Why had 
he imagined just now that the sea 
captain’s winking eye had conveyed a 
message to him—a message that seemed 
tosay: ‘“‘ Take a jump and run, then, 
you young fool! You can go faster 
than he can ”’ ? 

He sat down on the edge of the 
bed, stroking his chin and staring at 
the open window. Gradually his face 
cleared ; with hands clasped around 
his knees, he rocked gently to and fro 
on the bed’s edge, until at last he 
turned towards the portrait of Captain 
Porteus and a smile of comprehension 
overspread his face. 

And thus the innkeeper, returning, 
was surprised to discover him. 

Craddock took the sheet of paper 
om which the daughter of the house 
had written down the charge for his 
supper, lodging and breakfast, and 
continued to stare at it until the land- 
lord’s mind misgave him that some- 
thing was amiss. In reality his guest 
was engrossed by other thoughts, but 
when he presently spoke Mr Porteus 
was not reassured by his words— 

“Twenty or five-and-twenty years 
back, you charged rather less for bed- 
and-breakfast, eh ? ” 
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“We've had to put up the price a 
shilling or two since those days, I’m 
afraid, seeing how much more every 
thing costs and . . .” 

“Oh, naturally. But your charge 
then—what was it? Seven-and-six 
for the night and breakfast, and 
another half-crown for the evening 
meal ?” 

“* Ay, that ’ud be about right.” 

Craddock nodded. ‘“*'Ten shillings, 
then. And ten shillings for, say; 
twenty-five years at five per cent com- 
pound interest would be... Well, 
I’m like you, not fond of figures; but 
I fancy five pounds should be on the 
right side.” 

Mr Porteus gazed silently at the 
five notes Craddock had placed in his 
hands. Last night his guest had 
struck him as being a little bit odd 
in his talk; now he began to fear 
there was something worse here than 
oddity. 

“The money is yours all right. 
I owe it to you. And an apology, too,” 
Craddock assured him. “The truth 
is, I have to pay you for a night’s 
lodging at the Sun Inn some time ago— 
call it twenty-five years, more or less. 

On that occasion, I’m sorry to say, 
I left in a hurry and without settling 
up. No good making excuses now, 
but it is extraordinary what panics 
sometimes overtake us when we are 
young. I was very youthful at that 
time, and I remember what a fearful 
shock it was to discover, on the point 
of leaving, that I had lost or mislaid 
my last pound note and hadn’t the 
money to pay you; there was only a 
shilling or two left in my pocket. 
Young ass that I was, I did not dare 
to tell you about my predicament and 
promise to forward the money—I sup- 
pose I imagined you would not believe 
me—and so... .” 

“And so, nat’rally, you ran for it, 
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sir?’ inquired Mr Porteus, and his 
broad face beamed as if his sympathy 
was wholly with the embarrassed young 
tourist of long ago. 

“To be precise, I jumped for it. 
It was easy enough for me then— 
just a leap from that window to the 
slope beyond, then a dash to the shed 
where my motor-cycle was, and I was 
half a mile down the road before you 
could have been out of your door. 
Believe me, I meant to send on the 
money, but when I got home I found 
that I had no idea of the name of the 
inn, or even of this hamlet. Not long 
afterwards I went abroad, and the 
whole incident faded out of mind.” 

The landlord stood nodding slowly 
and rhythmically, like some cheerful 
mandarin. “I can call it to mind 
now, sir, though I’d never have known 
you for the young feller who bunked 
on the motor-bike,” he answered. 
“Now my missus would have spotted 
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you again, I'll be bound, for she neve, 
forgot a face she ‘ad once seen, Mr 
Porteus didn’t. Marvellous, it. wag! 
She’d have known what was worrying 
you last night, she would.” 

“Yes, @ most uncommon gift,” 
Craddock acknowledged. “As. for 
the rest of us, we wander here and 
there, and then forget and are for. 
gotten. ‘Was it Solomon who said 
that the hope of the ungodly wag 
like dust that is blown away, or the 
remembrance of a guest that tarryeth 
but a day ?” 

He glanced involuntarily towands 
the captain’s picture; for it seemed 
to him that there within the chipped 
gilt frame was one, at least, who 
had never forgotten. And as he 
looked he had the impression that 
the drooping lid had fallen a little 
lower over the single eye, making 
the ancient seaman’s wink more 
pronounced than it had been before. 
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A TELEPATHIC PHANTASM. 


BY SHALIMAR,. 


I. 


My shipmaster friend, veteran of 
the China Coast and the Yangtse, is a 
famous spinner of yarns, and as we 
walked along the left bank of the 
Spey one morning, when autumn was 
well advanced, I hoped he would run to 
fom. He had just come north from 
the city in which he now lives and 
[had promised to show him a salmon 
keping in one of the pools. I had 
warned him that it would not be a 
particularly inspiring sight; for the 
simon had already assumed their 
spawning livery of black and red and 
were no longer the gleaming bars of 
silver they had been when they entered 
the river in the spring ; but they were 
plentiful and he would be certain to 
see @ leaping fish, for the first. time in 
his life, if we strolled far enough. We 
passed two swift-running pools, usually 
gure lies for salmon, without hearing 
# much as a splash or sighting a 
rising trout; but I told him there 
was @ pool about half a mile up-stream 
in which I could guarantee at least 
half a dozen leaping fish, and that 
he required exercise anyhow, so he 
shrugged his shoulders and plodded on. 

Unfortunately, an uninteresting part 
of our walk lay immediately ahead of 
us; for just round a bend there was a 
long placid reach, bordered by arable 
fields, with close to our bank a stretch 
of water that was almost stagnant— 
astretch in which there would probably 
lurk large eels, pestilential pike, and 
ugly cannibal trout ; but certainly not 
talmon. Our walk had become mono- 
tonous ; there was not a rock for the 
water to swirl round and we had left 
the silver birches and alders which 


previously lined the bank, behind us. 
Then from just ahead there came sounds 
which galvanised my friend into more 
rapid action—the quacking of ducks. 

“Ah! that sounds good to me!” 
he cried. “As you know, there’s 
nothing like a smell to awaken memories 
—and goodness knows the smells of 
China are many and powerful—but if 
there’s one thing that’s certain to take 
my thoughts back to the Yangtse, it’s 
the quacking of ducks.” 

The ducks came into view. About 
a dozen of them had waddled across a 
field from a nearby farm and taken to 
the water. Those whose heads were 
not under water groping for food were 
preening themselves and quacking 
away contentedly. 

“Lovely! this is worth walking 
thus far for,” my friend cried. 

“I don’t see why the sight of a few 
ducks should excite you, even though 
you only see an occasional one in a 
poulterer’s window these days.” 

** You wouldn’t,”’ my friend grunted. 
*“You’ve never seen half a river 
channel covered with them, or gone 
round a bend like this suddenly and 
had to alter course, or even stop your 
engines, to avoid killing a few score of 
them.” 

“Oh, come off it,” I retorted. 
“T’ve seen parts of both the Tigris 
and Euphrates stiff with them and 
never got near enough to get a shot, 
even from a bellum. At the approach 
of a steamer they would have been up 
and away like one duck.” 

My friend stopped and glared at 
me, seemingly more in sorrow than in 
anger. ‘‘ Look here,” he said at last, 
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“ you and I are talking about different 
ducks. The ones I am referring to are 
common or farmyard ones like these ; 
and, even in China, they don’t fly. 
Is that a seat I see along there ?” 

“It is or, rather, it’s a bench.” 

“ Right; let’s make for it and get 
our pipes going, and I'll tell you 
about the ducks on the Yangtee. 


2 


Kurt Knooge was a junior member 
of a large Hamburg firm which had 
its Chinese headquarters in Shanghai. 
He was one of its up-country repre- 
sentatives and usually worked from 
Ichang. His brother, Franz Knooge, 
much older than Kurt, whom I knew 
fairly well, was a taipan in the Shanghai 
office. At the time I was chief officer 
of one of the Shanghai-Hankow pas- 
senger steamers, and a beautiful vessel 
she was. She had powerful engines, 
with twin-screws, and her accommo- 
dation was really palatial, with the 
dining saloon, smoking-room, and all 
the first-class cabins opening off the 
upper deck, which was three hundred 
and twenty feet long. As you may 
imagine, the work of keeping a vessel 
like that in spotless, perfect condition 
was right up my street; I put a lot 
into it and was very proud of her. 

One sultry evening in mid-summer 
we were lying alongside the Ewo 
wharf in Hankow, finishing off the 
loading and embarking passengers. 
There was the usual noisy uproar and 
confusion without which it seems 
impossible to take Chinese passengers 
on board, but the comprador was 
shoving them below and sorting them 
out while I saw to the securing of the 
last of the cargo. I was standing near 
the gangway when in the glare of the 
electric arc-lamps, which flooded decks 
and holds with the idea of making 
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Also, I’ve just remembered that 1 
promised to spin you the queer yarn 
about Kurt Knooge.” 

Here is the queer yarn my friend 
spun me that morning on the bank of 
the Spey. I may say that I can 
guarantee the truth of it; for if my 
friend says a story is true, it is true, 
That is the way he was built. 


pilfermg more difficult, I saw Kurt 
Knooge coming on board. I did not 
know him very well, but I had met 
him several times at the Customs 
Club and was surprised, and somewhat 
annoyed, when instead of acknowledg: 
ing my greeting he stared at me as if 
I was an ordinary cargo coolie, and 
followed his Chinese boy, who was 
carrying some luggage and looking for 
the head steward. A few moments 
later I saw a blue-robed Chinese ser: 
vant greeting him and showing him 
the way to the bar. 

We cast off from the wharf about 
half-past nine, turned round, and 
proceeded down-stream. We steamed 
slowly past the city, dodging many 
river-craft from sampans upward, and 
eventually cleared the great oil in 
stallation which marks the lower limit 
of the port. Once clear of that the 
engines were rung to full speed, and 
I went on the bridge, for I had the 
watch till midnight. The captain, 
who suffered from insomnia, had 
already turned in, but was probably 
reading, for I could see a light in his 
room. I had practically nothing to do 
except see that the very competent 
Chinese night pilot did not lose: his 
head should an emergency arise; and 
that was unlikely ; for the river was 
very high and the moon was almost 
full. It was a monotonous business} 
there was little traffic about and the 
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panks were at a comfortable distance 
sway; for as we were bound down- 
river, we were naturally right out in 
the middle taking full advantage of 
the strong current. The time passed 
slowly and soon I was longing for my 
bed; for, as usual, sailing day had 
been a long and trying one. The light- 
yeasel above Gravenor Island had just 
been reported when the spare quarter- 
master came over to the wing of the 
bridge where I was standing. 

“Qne piecee passenger come top- 
side,” he reported. 

There was a very strict rule against 
passengers, Chinese or European, com- 
ing on the bridge, so I crossed to 
investigate. The spacious upper deck, 
just below the bridge, was deserted, 
for most people had already gone to 
bed; but a European passenger had 
actually reached the top of the ladder 
and was about to step on the bridge. 

“No passengers allowed up here ; 
get down,’’ I said curtly. 

It was Kurt Knooge, and in the 
moonlight I could see that he wore a 
very worried expression. ‘‘ Have you 
seen my Emma ? ”’ he asked anxiously. 

Annoyed by his persistence, and 
possibly influenced by the way he had 
slighted me a few hours before, I 
opened up at him. “I don’t know 
your Emma from a crow, and I don’t 
want to know your Emma; anyhow, 
the isn’t up here. Now get down, 
before I throw you down!”’ I shouted. 

He was so taken aback by my 
vehemence that he almost fell back- 
wards down the ladder, then he de- 
seended quietly and I returned to my 
position at the other side of the 
bridge. The incident had helped to 
pass a few minutes of the watch, but 
I soon felt drowsy again, and the 
monotonous helm orders which came 
Occasionally from the pilot in the 
Wheel-house did little to keep me 
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alert. Then I heard Kurt Knooge’s 
voice rising from the deck below, 
‘“* My Emma is here!” he cried. 

I looked down and saw that he was 
perched on the starboard rail and 
leaning dangerously far out over the 
side. He was gazing steadily at the 
bright surface of the river, which the 
intense radiance of the moon had 
turned into burnished silver. Obvi- 
ously it was about time I took care of 
him. I went down off the bridge, and 
as I approached him he waved his 
hand as if to encourage someone in 
the water and shouted encouraging 
words in German. 

“Yes ; my Emma is here,” he said. 
** See how beautifully she swims. She 
is keeping pace with the ship.” 

“If she is, she’s the first swimmer 
who has ever done fourteen knots,” 
I said. ‘‘ You’d better come. down 
off that rail or you'll find yourself 
swimming beside her.” 

‘** But see how beautiful she is with 
her long golden hair floating out 
behind her. Look at her; you must 
look at her,’ he cried. 

To humour him I looked down, but, 
of course, saw nothing of Emma; 
because, like the extra ball which the 
bibulous golfer sometimes sees on the 
first tee after a lunch that he has 
taken too seriously, she wasn’t there. 
I wanted to return to the bridge, so 
I made him come down off the rail 
and plant both feet firmly on the deck ; 
then called a quartermaster to keep 

an eye on him. He was a tall, power- 
fully built man and made a magnificent 
picture as he stood in the moonlight 
smiling tenderly to the imaginary 
woman in the water. I had only been 
back on the bridge a couple of minutes 
when I heard sounds of a scuffle going 
on below; Kurt Knooge was trying 
to climb on to the rail again and the 
Chinese quartermaster, also a power- 
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be looking on the bridge for me, “Ag 
the mellow tones echoed round’ ‘the 
empty deck, Kurt Knooge put both 
hands to his brow, then sank to hig 
knees and knelt huddled against, 
ventilator. A moment later he wag 
sobbing so violently that he seemed to 
shake the deck. There are few things 
more ghastly to listen to, or to ‘see, 
than the sobbing of a strong man, and 
I was glad to leave him. At the same 
time I thought I had diagnosed his 
trouble, so with a warning to the 
quartermaster to watch him, I went 


fully built man, was pulling him off it. 
Cursing heartily, I hurried down the 
bridge ladder, and as I approached him 
the German ceased to struggle and 
stood facing me. His face was con- 
torted; never have I seen sheer 
misery and despair more clearly de- 
picted; and he was moaning like a 
tortured animal. ‘“‘My Emma has 
gone!” he wailed at last. ‘“‘My 
Emma has gone!” 

Eight bells were struck on the 
bridge and repeated on the big bell 
forward; it was midnight and the 


second officer, due for my relief, would 


up to the bridge. 


III. 


The handing over of the bridge that 
midnight was a strange one. I passed 
on the captain’s instructions in the 
usual way. ‘“‘ Pilot’s orders,” I said 
to the second officer. “‘ I’m off.” 

** Pilot’s orders,” the second officer 
repeated. ‘“‘ What’s the hurry ?” 

*“* There’s a European passenger down 
there and he’s fair ‘ greetin’ drunk’ ; 
in fact I rather think he’s in for 
D.T.s, and I’m damned if I know 
what to do with him,” I said. 

“Well, the old man’s still awake, 
if that’s any use to you,” the second 
officer answered. 

It was of use to me, but it boded ill 
for Knooge if the captain took a 
hand ; for the old gentleman was the 
most bigoted teetotaller in China and 
the strictest disciplinarian on the 
Yangtee. Between us the quarter: 
master and I lugged the still sobbing 
passenger along to his cabin, and I 
thought of locking him in and leaving 
him ; but passengers, especially Euro- 
pean ones, have certain rights and 
privileges, and I doubted if the Com- 
pany would endorse such a high- 
handed action. A talk with the 
captain was indicated, and I did not 
expect it to be a particularly pleasant 


one. His light. was still showing, but 
he was likely to be in a bad humourif 
he had failed to sleep so far. I knocked 
at his door and entered just as he put 
out a hand to switch off the reading: 
lamp. ‘‘ What do you want?” he 
snapped irritably. 

I explained as briefly as I could, for 
the captain still had his finger on the 
reading-lamp switch ; and said I feared 
Mr Knooge might jump overboard 
because of his hallucinations. 

“Well, let him; a damned good 
riddance,” the old man growled. 

“But, sir,” I expostulated ‘very 
respectfully, “his firm ships a lot of 
cargo by the Company’s steamers.” * 

““H’m! so they do,” the captain 
admitted grudgingly. ‘ Look here; 
get a whisky-and-soda from the bar 
steward and put a shot of that sleeping 
mixture of mine into it. You can 
read the directions on the bottle 
That should keep him quiet for some 
hours.” 

I picked up the botttle from the 
captain’s desk and read the directions 
for use on’ the label. ‘‘ Very good) 
sir,”’ I said. Ra 


“There’s another thing,” the old 
man grunted ; 


““T can feel the sleep 
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coming on, 80 no matter what happens 
to that sot, I don’t want to see you 
again till morning.” 

The bar boy, having just got rid of 
his last customer, was about to close 
the bar when I got the drink from him. 
T took it to my own cabin, dosed it in 
gecordance with the directions, with 
an extra shot for luck, then went off 
to Kurt Knooge’s cabin. He was 
sill there, and still sobbing, with the 
Chinese quartermaster sitting on the 
doorstep. Between sobs he lapped up 
the drink greedily, and after a few 
minutes his eyes glazed and he lay 
down on the bed. I locked the door, 
took the key up to the second officer 
m the bridge, and decided to call it 
8 day. 

I must have got the mixture just 
right, for it was after breakfast before 
Kurt Knooge woke up. He lay 
quietly, fully dressed, on his bed, 
staring miserably at the deck over- 
head. Then, to my relief, the captain 
took charge of the case. He stopped 
Knooge’s liquor. He warned the head 
steward and the bar boys that the 
penalty for serving a drink to the 
German would be worse than death, 
in fact instant dismissal; and as 
their jobs were very lucrative, and 
they knew he would keep his word, he 
was likely to be obeyed. Finally, he 
ordered Knooge’s servant, whom I 
had forgotten about, to open up all 
his master’s cases and bags in the 
cabin. We found a half-bottle of 
brandy, which the captain confiscated 
by the simple method of dropping it 
overboard. With that off my mind 
I was free to enjoy the changing scenes 
and varying social contacts which 
gave such charm to life on the Yangtse. 
There was no actual restraint on 
Knooge, but he remained in his cabin 
all day. 

Sunrise next day was one of the 
most beautiful I ever saw on the river. 
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There was not a breath of wind to 
ruffle the surface of the water, not a 
cloud in the sky; there was every 
prospect of an oppressively hot day, 
but just then the freshness of the 
dawn was in the air, and that fresh- 
ness was enhanced by the breeze the 
steamer created as she swept majestic- 
ally down-stream. The gurgling and 
gushing of the water from the hose 
with which the boatswain was washing 
the upper deck came pleasantly to 
the ear with its suggestion of coolness. 
We were standing down the Ngankin 
Reach and the town of that name 
stretched along the left bank. Many 
of the houses stood almost at the 
water’s edge and their reflected images 
were enriching the calm water we 
were slipping through with marvels of 
colouring. At the extreme lower end 
of the town was the conspicuous 
Ngankin Pagoda, and it glowed like a 
flame in the slanting rays of the newly 
risen sun. Out on the other bow there 
was a huge raft of timber which the 
pilot was running quite unnecessarily 
close, and the stentorian, indignant 
yells of protest from the men on the 
raft, and in the attendant sampan, 
rent the still air. 

Hardly had the shouts died down 
when @ new noise came to my ears, & 
noise that during the more trouble- 
some times I have known on the 
Yangtse might well have indicated the 
proximity of opposing armies. It was 
a sort of crackling sound, like the 
rattling of musketry muffled and 
deadened by distance. As we got 
nearer the noise became clearer, and 
from seeming to be continuous it 
disintegrated into quacks—thousands 
of quacks, tens of thousands of them. 
Only the clerks who eventually tallied 
them into the great refrigerating 
installation at Chinkiang, to which 
they were bound, could tell with any 
degree of certainty how many ducks 
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there were. I would hesitate even to 
have a shot at it lest I be accused of 
gross exaggeration when I was really 
guilty of an understatement. We 
rounded a bend and there, in the long 
reach below, were the ducks stretching 
out from the right bank towards the 
middle of the river in an almost solid 
body. 

The Chinese are, I think, the most 
industrious people on earth, but they 
also have the gift of letting nature do 
@ great deal of work for them; and 
here they were utilising the mighty 
Yangtse to transport, with almost 
negligible human effort, ducks worth 
a@ small fortune. If there is a cheaper 
way of taking live stock to market 
I do not know it. The birds were 
moving on what, for ducks, was a 
broad front, and in charge of the vast 
eoncourse were two Chinese in sam- 
pans. With blue dungaree trousers 
rolled up to the knees, naked from 
their waists up, and wearing huge 
mushroom-shaped hats, they were 
facing forward and plying two sweeps ; 
while lying fore and aft in the sam- 
pans, ready for use, were bamboos 
twenty feet long and as thin and 
pliable as fishing-rods. Those men 
were fulfilling the rédle of trained 
collies with a drove of sheep and doing 
it to perfection. One of them hovered 
on the offshore flank, the other acted 
as whipper-in behind. If a duck 
strayed outward from the main body, 
or lagged behind, the man nearest to 
it got after it with a few quick strokes 
of his sweeps, then coaxed the erring 
bird back to the flock; they did this 
by splashing gently with their bam- 
boos, and so expert were they that, 
watching from the bridge through my 
binoculars as I usually did when 
passing a flock, I never saw them 
actually touch a bird. 

In that great gathering were many 
ducks I have seen in this country— 
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Aylesburys, Khaki Campbells, ang 
handsome, showy Rouens—but .the 
great majority were just ducks, birds 
with pedigrees so involved that the 
most expert poultry fancier would 
have difficulty in placing them. They 
quacked and squabbled, they buried 
their heads and necks under water, 
searching for food, while their ridi, 
culous, stumpy, quivering _ sterns 
pointed up towards the heavens; but 
all the time the current and their 
attendants kept them moving down. 
stream towards their destination. They 
seemed to be greeting the dawn cheer. 
fully, though had they been aware 
that Chinkiang was still about two 
hundred miles away they might. no 
have been quite so lively. We brought 
the flock out on the starboard quarter 
and I was watching the ducks tossing 
in the wash the steamer had created, 
when the freshness of the morning 
air was suddenly marred by a whill 
of stale liquor. I turned sharply and 
found Kurt Knooge standing beside me, 

“Ah!” he cried. ‘‘My Emma 
loved ducks.”’ - 

‘Really! perhaps she’s swimming 
after them now,’’ I said brutally. 

It was an inane remark, one that 
I regretted almost as soon as it.was 
uttered. I looked at the German and 
found a pathetic dignity about him in 
spite of the fact that he was unwashed 
and unshaven, and was shivering in his 
thin pyjamas. 

** My Emma has gone ; I shall never 
see her more,” he said simply ; thea, 
turning on his heel, he walked away 
towards his cabin. 

Feeling somewhat cheap and with 
@ vague idea of making an apology, 
I followed and saw his servant coming 
from the direction of the saloon., He 
was carrying the water-carafe from 
Knooge’s cabin which, apparently, he 
had been refilling. He passed undet 
the curtain which screened the op 
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jor of the cabin and entered. Kurt 
{nooge pulled the curtain aside and 
plowed him, but neglected to pull 
the curtain close behind him, with the 
peut that I could see into the cabin 
wI got abreast of the door. Knooge 
ok the carafe from his servant and, 
wth a shaking hand, half-filled a 
qmbler from it. Then he took a 
pulp ; his head went back, he made 
sgrimace, then gave a sharp cough ; 
there was something much stronger 
han water in that carafe. I thought 
f that whiff of stale liquor and again 
wein a quandary, but luckily for 
m—for senior captains can do with 
impunity what junior chief officers 
ave to think a lot about—the old 
nan happened along. I told him of 
ny suspicions, and without a word he 
piled the curtain aside and pushed 
m before him into the cabin. He 
jicked up the carafe and poured some 
of its contents into another tumbler. 
“Now, what is it ? ’’ he asked me. 

I took the tumbler and _ sniffed. 
*Go on, man; taste it,’’ the old man 
mapped. ‘* You’re not a teetotaller— 
wfortunately.”’ 

Itasted it. “‘ Gin, sir,” I reported. 

The old man promptly emptied the 
carafe and the two tumblers into the 
wish-basin, then turned on the cold- 
vater tap as if to make certain that 
wen the smell of the abominable stuff 
vould be washed away. It was too 
much for Kurt Knooge. He jumped 
fom the bed on which he had just 
ated himself and faced the captain. 
“Schweinhund |’ he yelled. 














We got to Shanghai about eleven 
Velock the next morning, and the old 
man; who had already dressed for the 
beach, slipped along to the Company’s 
fice. I had seen the ship properly 
tied up, and got the work of discharge 
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Transformed by fury, and gin, into 
a typical arrogant Hun, he ranted, 
raved, and threatened, while his ser- 
vant, obviously badly scared, kept an 
uneasy eye on the door. He had 
noticed what his master had missed— 
the steely glitter in the captain’s 
steady eye, the set square jaw, the 
tightly compressed lips. Kurt Knooge 
paused to take breath, then he also 
noticed. For a moment he glared 
furiously, but only for a moment ; 
then I saw his mouth open, and fear 
came into his eyes—the fear of a bird 
fascinated by a snake. He seemed to 
sag at the knees and go limp ; he was 
deflated like a toy balloon that a child 
has pricked with 4 pin. 

‘*Have you quite finished?” the 
captain asked, and the words might 
have come straight out of a refrigerator. 

“Ja... sir,” Knooge answered 
lamely. 

“Right ! one more word out of you 
and I'll clap you in irons and keep 
you in irons till the ship gets to 
Shanghai. Lock him in, mister, and 
his damned menial with him, and 
bring me the key. As for the head 
steward and his gang—lI’ll deal with 
them after breakfast.” 

‘And may God help the head 
steward and his gang,” said I—to 
myself. 

That night when we arrived at 
Chinkiang we got a doctor on board, 
with the result that a telegram was 
sent off to Franz Knooge in Shanghai 
asking him to meet the steamer with 
an ambulance on her arrival there. 


IV. 


going on, then gone to my cabin for 
a gin-and-bitters before lunch, when 
there was a knock at my door. 
My caller was Franz Knooge; who 
informed me that a doctor had just 
taken his brother away to hospital. 
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**He has had a lot of fever,’’ he 
explained. 

-E cocked an inquiring eye at him, 
and ‘he hastened to add that he feared 
his‘ brother had also been drinking 
rather heavily. 

-.““ Poor Kurt, and I have such bad 
news for him too,” he went on. ‘‘ Since 
he left Hankow his dear wife has died 
in Hamburg. It is in this cablegram, 
but. I have not yet told him.” 

. “Was her name Emma, by any 
chance ?” 

‘It was,” replied Franz Knooge, 
obviously surprised. 

** Then I think he knows.” 

** Whatever can you mean ?” Franz 
Knooge cried. ‘I only received the 
cablegram this morning and nobody 
else has seen it. Here it is.” 

I told him of the happenings the 
night we left Hankow, but his com- 
ment showed neither understanding 
nor imagination. 

** Yes, poor Emma was a splendid 
swimmer—a champion swimmer,” he 
said. ‘‘ Poor Kurt, he loved her very 
much, and she also loved him very 
much. It will be terrible for him when 
he -hears what I have to tell him, but 
I think it will be a lesson for him too. 
He is not a drunkard, of course, only 
@ little foolish. I expect he will now 
give up drinking altogether.” 

He asked me to dine with him when 
the ship returned to Shanghai after 
her next voyage, and went off. He 
could hardly have got into his rick- 
shaw when I noticed he had left the 
cablegram on my.desk. Out of idle 
curiosity I picked it up and read it ; 
it contained not only the date of 
Emma’s death, but the exact time. 
Still idly curious, I wondered about 
the difference of time between Ham- 
burg and Hankow, and knowing the 
two longitudes, it did not take me long 
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to work it out. I had finished ang 
was pondering over the ishi 
result’ of my calculations when , 
quartermaster reported that the cap. 
tain was just coming on board. » The 
old man came straight to my door, 


“Have you got rid of that damned wreeab 


German ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir ; @ doctor took him away 
to hospital in an ambulance, . His 
brother told me he was suffering from 
fever.” 

“* Yes, gin-fever; he’ll probably wind 
up with cirrhosis of the liver.” 

** Yes, sir,” I agreed, ‘‘ but here’sa 
very curious thing. This cable, which 
his brother left here, contains the:news 
of his wife’s death. I took the trouble 
to work out the difference of time 
between Hankow and Hamburg, and 
I find that while he was having 
the hallucination that his wife’ was 
swimming alongside the ship of 
Gravenor Island, she was actualy 
dying in Germany.” , 

“I’m not interested in your coinci- 
dences,” the captain snapped. “The 
thing is that you’ve got rid of the set, 
and I’ll take damned good care: that 
he never travels in my ship again.” 

‘“‘His brother says this will bes 
lesson to him, sir,” I said. “Hell 
give up drinking now.” , 

“Will he?” the captain pate 
“‘ You take it from me that he’ll drink 
himself to death within six months” 

Our uncompromising old man wis 
the better prophet of the two. ‘The 
next time I saw Kurt Knooge he wa 
galloping a Manchurian pony along 
the Consular Road in Hankow. He 
was as drunk as the proverbial Scottish 
Sdier'e-+er--Gemeln dog and we 
singing ‘‘ Deutschland tiber alles « si.’ 
at the pitch of his voice. Two meats 
later, in ‘The North China’ New 
I read the notice of his death, 
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THE. VALLEY OF THE SHADOW-—III. 


BY H. OLOFF DE WET. 


Qu! you watchers at the windows. 
You with the white knuckles! It is 
yreeable to hold on to the iron, 
im't it? 

You watchers at the windows who 
bob up and down, what are you see- 
ing: there, from your cell windows 
tound the yard of the prison?» Dreams 
of yesterday ? Are you watching, as 
], those great-bellied clouds, those 
douds of mid-day, virgins of vapour 
sweeping on to the east, ever on to the 
east ? 

What do you see there, grasping the 
bars of your cell ? 

You see what I see. You see two 
patches of green grass on either side 
fan alley. And there on the right is 
sbin, a great concrete bin, but we are 
not interested in that. An ambulance 
has just arrived in the yard, and there 
isanun too. Look at her! this Sister 
of Mercy; when she moves down 
there below I must ever think of a 
black-shrouded toy, so smoothly she 
moves—feetless. Now they have taken 
a stretcher out of the ambulance : 
that is the hospital on the other side, 
we all know that—the prison hospital. 

Iam looking back on the place from 
years. How long is it now? It is 
nineteen forty-seven, and that was in 
nineteen . . . nineteen thirty-nine. 

As I look out on that place... 
wait a minute ...I have got my 
tyes closed and I press my knuckles 
into my eyes; that is the way, you 
know, to see, to see back into the 
past... . I am not quite sure, ... 
I can see it clearly enough; the 
Pigeons, they come over the tops of 
the roofs like waves over a break- 
water... . I am looking out of my 
window, the window of my cell. I am 





standing on my bed—it is a wooden 
bed next the wall, an outer wall—and 
upon it I place my can of water. I 
stand upon that same can with one 
foot and look out of the window. It is 
a little tiring, but for all the interesting 
doings to be seen outside, it is worth 
paying with a pain in my calf, 

I can grasp those bars standing 
between myself and liberty, and this 
is good. Those iron bars; they are 
not very thick, about as thick as the 
thumb of a man whose ancestors have 
not been addicted to manual labour in 
any shape or form. They are of 
square section, and in two places about 
a foot apart are transverse strips; 
iron ribbons lacing them together. 
All you who watched from the windows 
of the State prison of Vienna will 
remember this ; from Landesgericht I. 

Here I can stand and grasp that 
iron, and there is a strange feeling in 
me that if I had sufficient strength 
I could rip those bars out of their 
frame. If I were a primitive man 
I could tear them out; but—alas !— 
I have not that strength. At the 
same time, the joy remains in me 
that these things are not like the walls 
about me: I can grasp these bars and 
pull upon them, and they give a slight 
vibration, and I know deep in the 
tréfonds of my being that here is the 
way to liberty. I know that I am 
one who shall escape from this place. 

God knows! we see the same 
things, oh, you who watch as I. 
What do I see now?... on this 
22nd day of December; there are 
three women there; they walk up 
and down—exercising. Occasionally 
@ remark passes between them, occa- 
sionally a smile, occasionally a sigh, 
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occasionally a furtive glance to a 
particular window. They have their 
arms wrapped about themselves, their 
chins drawn in; for it is cold; I 
ean see the shapes of their feet im- 
printed in the snow. 

My cell—well, this is a delightful 
place after Rossauerlinde. When I 
get down from standing on my can, 
I have already learned how to appreci- 
ate and look forward to certain little 
pleasures. 

Take one of them. 

Have you ever thought what a 
wooden floor means to a person? 
A wooden floor. To me, a wooden 
plank floor is, at this time of which 
I write, a most wonderful companion. 
At Rossauerlinde the floor had been 
made of that filthy asphalt stuff. But 
these planks seem most wonderful to 
me: when the prisoner has under his 
feet some planks of splintered pine, 
then he is in communication with 
something which, like himself, once 
lived. That is why I am happy to 
leap down and put my two feet 
upon those boards. 

I think that people who have sailed 
in boats and are fond of good furniture 
may appreciate what I say; for they, 
too, will have sensed the pulse of 
life that lingers on in panel or spar 
or plank. 

There is a tap, tap, tap above me— 
that is why I get down from the window. 
I would not have minded staying up 
there watching those white clouds. But 
they are tapping on the wall... . 

There are six facets of entertainment 
to my cell. I suppose this is much the 
same as for anybody in life, only they 
do not bother to analyse it. I have 


above me Louis Brandeis, a Jew, and 
Kurt, a Saxon ; I have on my left three 
men, whom in Vienna they call Gauners 
(spivs), and on my right Franz. Franz 
is from Dachau ; he is a criminal, he 
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has cross-eyes and T.B., but he is a 
useful adjunct to my life. At my back 
there are the gangway and the peeping 
warders, and underneath me I have a 
eivil servant, a gentleman of fifty-six 
years who has been a clerk in ‘the 
Ministry of Health all his working days, 
and who passed his leisure versifying 
upon his overlords. The former régime 
took this in good spirit—not in the 
spirit in which it was meant, for this 
clerk was a splenetic little man ; but 
when the National Socialists came, a 
more serious view was taken of his 
writings—treason, high treason—that 
is why he site in the cell beneath my 
feet. 

Louis Brandeis—I do not know what 
he looks like; I never saw his face 
during all the nine months we conversed. 
I picture to myself a face to fit his voice 
and the topics of life that are ow 
mutual interest ; I can remember quite 
a lot of our conversations, conversations 
that had nothing to do with our im. 
mediate surroundings—a subject which 
we obdurately avoided. You know it 
is a strange thing to talk, over a period 
of months, to a man whose face you 
have never seen and whom you would 
not recognise till the cadence of his 
voice divulged his identity. 

Those taps on the wall mean that 
have to jump down and pump the water 
out of the trap of the privy. Whe 
one has done this, and the man above 
likewise, one can use the main drainage 
system as a telephone: the acoustics 
are highly satisfactory to this purpose; 
one just talks into it. I know; it 
sounds rather revolting, and in the 
beginning I preferred to be unsociable, 
but from time to time I still haves 
hankering for a little companionship, 
and by degrees I overcome the fastidi- 
ous in me. So I converse with my 
friends on subjects generally enchanting 
tothe point of precluding any considers 
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tion of the channel of our interchange 
ofideas. 'This is how I while away the 
evening hours, and occasionally, as 
this morning, a few minutes of the day, 
when some news has been harvested or 
Iam eaten up with curiosity over this 
orthat. The rest of my time I occupy, 
and happily enough, taming the pigeons 
and sparrows that come for crumbs to 
the window-ledge, washing my personal 
linen, paring my nails with a pair of 
contraband scissors, doing embroidery, 
and writing and answering letters to— 
myself, my other self, a diversification 
not devoid of interest in the realm of 
self-contemplation. For if one would 
really know the mental anomaly we 
syle “I,” then it is not enough to 
analyse oneself in thought only— 
thoughts have little power to impress 
til they assume concise proportions 
nailed in form with tongue or pen. 

I did not enjoy this state of solitary 
bliss for long; my peace was invaded 
one day by a new arrival—Mr Anton 
Mrosek. 

In the year 1908, on the 5th of June, 
Anton Mrosek was born in Green 
Street, number thirteen, in the town of 
Cracow. At the outbreak of hostilities 
he joined his battery in the Polish 
artillery, suffered a severe wound in 
his thumb, was taken prisoner by the 
Germans, and sent eventually to work 
oa farm in Westphalia. Here, unfor- 
tmately, as you will appreciate later, 
he got much too fat. (Remember 
those bars I was holding on to? 
4s a matter of fact I forgot to tell 
you that the bars are about six 
inches apart ...he was too fat— 
I should have recognised this in 
the first instance.) In course of time 
he went back to Poland. Here Mr 
Mrosek, finding life not to his liking 
wider German rule, decided to go 
abroad ; and to out a long story short, 
this Mrosek, with four others, made his 
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way—ea matter of about five hundred 
miles—down to the Hungarian frontier ; 
and there they were halted by a frontier 
guard and forced to surrender ! 

That was somewhere about Christmas 
1939, and Anton Mrosek arrived in my 
cell, fat as butter, on the 29th of April 
1940. I did not like Mr Mrosek ; for I 
shall never forget what Mrosek taught 
me. He taught me much about myself, 
more than any of my letters—and what 
he taught me was not to my liking. 

As I told you, Mrosek was born on 
the 5th of June. Now every prisoner 
seizes upon any féte-day to have a 
celebration. Celebration? Yes,. cele- 
bration. Even if it is two extra potatoes 
saved from the day before, or the 
chapter of an entertaining story he 
may be reading and puts aside. But, 
I am sorry to admit it, I—I am an 
improvident person, I prefer to de 
nothing at all in the way of celebration 
unless it is done in a style befitting the 
occasion. To put it briefly I decide— 
just as I have already decided to break 
out of this place—mark you, I never 
set my heart upon anything in my life 
that I have not achieved; my mis- 
fortune resides, however, in my failure 
to select anything worth while accords 
ing to the standards of the world! 
Well, I decide that Anton Mrosek 
shall celebrate his anniversary in fine 
style: perhaps the last birthday of 
his life. I want to give him a surprise, 
so I tell him, “‘ You shall have a good 
birthday,’ because I want to, I think, 
impress this fellow ; of course, at this 
time I have not taken in his pro- 
portions—physical proportions. One 
cannot escape from a cell and leave 
somebody behind in that cell; one 
takes that person into one’s confidence 
or leaves him senseless. 

I will say this for Mrosek; I goon 
find he is game for most things ; | still, 
there is that lacking—something; that 
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I needed in his mind to convince him 
of my infallibility. I cannot think of 
any better miracle than jokingly to 
promise him pigeon and rum for his 
birthday. Of course he roars with 
laughter—roast pigeon and rum in 
Cell 179 in Landesgericht ! Wouldn’t 
you laugh, too ? 

‘Mark you, it is not, perhaps, only to 
convince Anton M.; it is a bit to con- 
vince myself as well that I set myself 
a task that seems almost impossible— 
though I had some useful channels by 
this time, and a few connections. I 
mentioned Franz, who lives next door. 
Franz used to work in the passages. 
He has contacts with the kitchen, and 
the kitchen has contacts outside, 
because even the kitchen of a prison 
~~. Well, you can understand, 
prisoners work in the kitchen, they 
have most of the handling of the stuff ; 
in fact, all the handling of the stuff. 
Now a bottle of rum outside used to 
cost about seven marks fifty pfennigs 
or, at the most, ten marks. ~ What 
warder wouldn’t bring in a bottle of 
rum for a nice three pounds of pork or 
four pounds of sugar or anything else 
exchanged by the scullions? Quite 
‘apart from a brand-new suit of Glen 
Urquhart tweed, and that I had among 
my effecte stored in the magazine. 

‘How to get at it? That was the 
rub. Once in my hands, it would be 
an easy journey for it to get to the 
kitchen market ! 

‘T sit-down and write a letter to my 
friend the Intermediary Judge gonvarns 
rile 

‘I say to anton Mrosek, this. com- 
panion of mine who has a hideous 
habit: of clearing his large throat ; 
IT say to him— — 

“So ”—pause—“ your birthday is 
on the 5th of June ?” 

“The Sth of: June:” 

“* We mist celebrate.” ~° 
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“ H’m !” says he. 

““We must celebrate very pout 
larly.’ ”? 

- Anton Mrosek stops his -musio;: looks 
at me, grins. 

Can you imagine a pig ending 
So is the smile of Anton Mrosek. For 
I must advise you that the face of this 
handsome fellow is in no single respect 
different from that of a pig, and when 
he grins the metamorphosis is complete, 

Anton Mrosek grins. He continue 
his music; he is half-way through 
“ Schenk mir einen Pfennig,” played 
on his comb, before I go on— 

“Yes, we shall celebrate. We shall 
have...” 

a Setsnispyie,” says he. 

“Yes, Schnapps.” 

“Pfui!” he exclaims in his ‘most 
offensive tone—a tone of emphatic 
contradiction and denial. 

There are tones and tones of con- 
tradiction. Mr Mrosek’s tone is’ of 
that timbre calculated to pique the 
most equable of natures. My natute 
is not such. For a moment I am 
inclined to give him no sort of cele- 
bration at all. You observe I am of 
rather a petty character. This was 
one of the things I learnt about 
myself from this. companion of my 
Destiny, this Schicksalgenossen. Anton 
Mrosek subjected me to a decimating 
education ; he, and he alone, shattered 
my complacent mirror and opened my 
eyes to the littleness- of my ow 
character; taught me that funds 
mentally I am very mean and a 
enormous hypocrite. It is most 
lightening what a man: may learn of 
himself in close communion with 6 
straightforward. bourgeois—who takes 
one as genuine, who takes onéé 


last cigarette when it is offered #@ 
e gesture of politeness and com 


plete hypocrisy. 
offended I was! 


Dear! dear! how 
how offended; not 
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sone at being deprived of my last 
cigarette, but—and this was infinitely 
yorse—having it irrefutably pointed 
at to me that my beautiful gesture 
of sacrifice had been made with not 
the least anticipation that it would 
st me anything. Most enlightening 
snd distasteful. 

“We shall have Schnapps. . . .” 

Although stated emphatically, my 
aeertion elicits the same reply from 
Mr Mrosek. 

“ ... and pigeon—roast pigeon.” 

In the first instance I have no 
intention of serving up. one of my pet 
pigeons for the gastronomic edifica- 
tion of my companion, but his manner 
of contradiction so irritates me . . . 
Iam determined to go to any limits— 
yes, even to the murder of one of my 
tame pigeons. So I tell Mr Mrosek 
that on the 5th day of June he will 
have Schnapps and pigeon for his 
birthday. I finally express this with 
such solemn emphasis that he refrains 
from favouring me with that irritating 
two-syllable sound. He merely con- 
tines his music, which, all said and 
done, is perhaps more annoying. I do 
not object to his music—what hurts 
me is that he does not bother to take 
his instrument from his mouth. I 
must say this for my companion: he 
is very musical, and he can play any 
tue you like upon his improvised 
machine of music. 

Anyhow, I write the letter to my 
friend the Mittel Richter, the gentle- 
man who is busy preparing my case 
and controlling every detail of my 
existence, arranging that I should be 
convicted. I write to this little man 
sletter calculated to raise his curiosity ; 
for I like making certain of things. 
On the 10th of May I am sent for, 
and I go to him ; to one of those little 
offices on the left of the courtyard 
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It is rather fun—the little walk 
through the corridors, the corridors 
fairly new to me, to reach that office. 

A long rigmarole and I tell him a 
delightful story about something or 
other calculated, to his way of think- 
ing, to involve me even deeper in the 
mire of guilt. And then at the end 
of it, just as I am going out of the 
door, and in the manner of having 
never considered it before, I turn 
round to him and say, “‘Oh! Doktor 
Ihn—er—Herr Doktor Ihn, I am 
so sorry to bother you, but it occurs 
to me that while I am here, to save 
my having to trouble you again ata 
later date, do you mind if I have a 
pair of trousers from my effects ? ” 

“A pair of trousers? Oh! yes, 
you can have a pair of trousers. Your 
trousers are wearing out? Yes, you 
may.” : 

And the warder is told to take me 
down to the magazine, the magazine 
where my trunks are stored. It: is 
always rather a bitter experience. for 
the prisoner when he handles. his 
belongings of the past: clothes that 
smell of liberty and many memories. 
I bring back the whole suit, two pairs 
of shoes, some ties, a mirror secreted 
in my pocket, three shirts, and.a 
number of colourful oddments. I 
managed to lay my hands on: things 
of colour, you know, Paisley hand- 
kerchiefs, scarves, all these things such 
as @ prisoner craves for in a place 
where all is monotone. zat 

I take all these things back to. the 
cell. 

I have already made arrangements 
with Franz, and that night while his 
lordship, Mr Anton Mrosek, is lying 
on his back snoring—I don’t mind him 
snoring, but those penultimate noises 
before he goes to sleep, I- cannot 
honestly describe to you how dreadful 
they are, how they irritate, how-one 
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lies tensely waiting for the recurrence 
of the foul bruit. I don’t suppose it 
matters, after this lapse of time, tell- 
ing you that the cacophonies emitted 
by my companion of fate irritated me 
to such a degree that for one whole 
week I busied myself devising a scheme 
whereby in the still of the night I 
eould quietly strangle him and then 
suspend him from the bar carrying the 
curtain that concealed the privy, to 
make it look as if he had committed 
suicide. 

* Well, while he snores I get up to the 
window: it is about one o’clock—a 
elear night, unfortunately. I stand 
upon my can of water and look out 
into the yard. No one there. I know 
who is on duty down there this even- 
ing ; it is a warder who has a face like 
alabaster, a youngster, a consumptive, 
and a lunatic. He has a little white 
dog, a little fat dog which goes about 
with him. An annoying little beast, 
and it is so well fed! It has no interest 
in’ sniffing about for refuse. It has 
little round popping eyes on the look- 
out for the watchers at the windows. 

- At any rate neither of them is there 
at the moment. There is a waning 
moon and a sky full of friendly, re- 
assuring stars. A tap on the wall, 
gently ; a tap back. 

* The warder in the corridor has just 
gone by; he won’t be round for 
another quarter of an hour. 

Now the operation begins. 

I have in my hand my little brush ; 
it is out through the bars; but inside 
the cell I am watching, because Franz 
next door has a piece of string: on 
the end of the string is a bit of soap: 
soap is still plentiful at this time, and 
the soap is there to weight the string 
and because it is soft and does not 
make any banging noises upon the 
wall; Franz, .you see, has. this piece 
of string attached to the end of his 
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brush and he is going to swing: it 
pendulum-wise until such time as ..,, 
there it is now! It has risen above 
my ledge. But I shall wait for two 
more swings and then I shall push my 
brush out as it rises and catch ‘it on 
the drop. 

I do catch it. 

All the while we are both watching 
for the little dog below ; both listening 
for approaching footsteps down there 
in the yard. 

All goes well. I tilt my brush, pull 
in the string with the bit of soap, pull 
in a thicker cord attached to it, and 
tie, first of all, the trousers of the suit 
about three yards from the end of 
this stronger string ; tap on the wall~ 
in the interval peer forth—all is quiet 
below. Out go the trousers through 
the bars. I pay out the cord as itis 
drawn in from the other side, having 
heard the trousers rustling upon thé 
tiny little bits of sand that stand out 
on the concrete wall. 

What a funny spectacle for anyone 
watching from below! A pair of 
trousers dangling face to the wall 

and moving along all by hans 
phantom-like. 

The trousers must have been about 
half-way across when distinctly from 
under the arch beneath the women’ 
section comes the sound of approach 
ing footsteps. The whole operations 
suspended. There are the trousem 
dangling within a yard of Framz’s 
window: I know this by the amount 
of cord I have paid out. We stay 
quite still. I get well back in the 
shadow, out of line with the moon} 
and watch—watch from the window 
There goes the warder, head to’ ‘the 
ground ; his little dog—I don’t know 
whether it sees those trousers—barks 
but Hans the warder is deep in somé 
dream.and tells his compaztion.to-shilt 
up: He goes oh his way’ to''the'it 
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uder the other arch and past the 
guillotine chamber. 

Franz pulls the trousers in, the 
jacket goes the same way, and a fort- 
night later I get a bottle of rum 
and a bottle of Eau de Cologne—Jean 
Marie Farina. That is on the 24th; 
Mr Mrosek is snoring on this occasion 
as well. 

From the bottle of rum I abstract 
two ink-bottles full, then I securely 
cork the bottle, open my bolster, and 
bury it in the straw and sew it up. 

At last the eventful day arrives ; 
or rather, the eve of the eventful day. 
Now “ Charlotte Corday,” my mottled 
pigeon, and the most friendly of a 
band of five that would come to my 
window-sill when I whistled a few bars 
of “The Marseillaise ””"—the only tune 
Ican whistle—forgives me, I am sure, 
for the piece of foul treachery I play 
upon her. She feeds out of my hand, 
my hand extended just beyond the 
bars—that was the limit of my reach— 
and in the palm of it, crumbs of black 
bread. 

The whole thing is this: I want a 
pigeon and ‘‘ Charlotte Corday ” is the 
only one tame enough ; I have already 
told you that she eats out of my hand. 
Well, I teach her a little bit more than 
this: by putting thumb and index- 
finger together one makes a little port- 
hole, and this little port-hole I present 
to her with my palm open. Through 
it she can see the crumbs, and eventu- 
ally—that is, after a few days’ training 
—she is so ill-advised as to take to the 
habit of poking her head through. 

By God! I hate that man Mrosek 


when I think of it ! 

At any rate on this 4th day of June 
Tlean out of the window in the even- 
ing. I whistle those bars. Up flies 
my angel, pokes her dear little head 
through my fingers—that horrid little 
Mind you, I don’t think I 


hoose ! 
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should have done it if Anton Mrosek 
had not said— 

“* Pfui ! you'll never catch it.” 

Perhaps I am making excuses. 

I am fond of food, and that little 
pigeon at this time . . . the idea of it 
appeals to me enormously. You ob- 
serve, I am quite honest. And haven’t 
I fed her all through the winter ? 

I might not have done it even then 
if I had not heard a warder coming 
into the yard. I know I -may never 
get another chance. My fingers close ; 
in comes my hand through the bars 

. &@ whirling flutter of feathers. 

We pluck her, and while I carve off 
her breast and grind it up with some 
onion, making thereof a very delect- 
able paté, I hope Mr Mrosek will feel 
rather small. But he doesn’t; he is 
merely grinning his pig-smile and 
extracting a few pieces of bread from 
“Charlotte Corday’s” crop. These 
he balances in the palm of his hand 
for a little while, looks at them, opens 
his mouth, and with a smart tap of 
the other hand shoots them between 
his lips and munches them up with 
great relish. The wings, legs, and 
body cut up, we wrap them in news- 
paper, put them on the dust-pan, and 
set fire to them with paper; after this 
has been repeated once or twice, they 
are cooked to our satisfaction and we 
conceal them for the morrow. 

The 5th of June arrives with sun- 
shine. 

I wake Mrosek up, wish him many 
happy returns of the day, and after 
we have shaved, drunk our coffee, and 
smoked a cigarette, I say to him— 

“Now what about a drop of 
Schnapps ?” 

He says: “Schnapps ?” 

I can see his whole soul wandering 
back to the tavern of the Two Knights ; 
the tavern of Cracow, his ‘ local,’ and 
he sighs. I say no more; I tell him 
P 
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to close his eyes and very quietly I 
unscrew the cork of one of those ink- 
bottles which I have been hiding under 
my mattress. Then I take the bottle 
to his nose. My word! I wish I could 
describe to you how his eyes open like 
newly discovered stars, and how his 
whole face becomes animated with an 
expression almost angelical. We have 
half that bottle each. It isn’t very 
much; we don’t notice any effect 
really, but funnily enough it is the day 
for exercise, and when we get down 
there in the yard we decide quite 
without any conspiracy that we will 
only walk in the sunny part of the 
yard. The warder tells us to walk the 
whole length, but we tell him we are 
not going to do anything of the sort. 
He starts to get a little objectionable, 
then tells Mrosek to take his hands 
out of his pockets. Mrosek tells him 
he isn’t a Prussian guard and that he 
will keep his hands in his pockets ! 

“In that case,” says the warder, 
“you will both go back to your cell 
and be reported for insubordination to 
the supervisor.” 

When I think of this now, I am 
filled with alarm at what might have 
been the consequences of this stupid 
piece of arrogance. They might have 
smelt our breath and then searched 
the cell and—well, it’s better not to 
think about that. 

At long last, lock-up comes. We 
decide to celebrate during the evening, 
about eight o’clock. We get out our 
six rations of bread which we have 
saved during the week, a herring, 
some raw carrot, four tomatoes, an 
onion, and a chunk of black pudding. 
And then—I produce the flask of 
rum; at least, three-quarters of it. 
All my trouble has been worth while. 
Mr Mrosek looks upon me as though 
I have created some miracle. We 
have @ very merry evening. I even 
start to feel kindly disposed towards 
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the birthday boy, who, to expregs hig 
arrogant contempt for the powers about 
us, toots those national anthems mogt 
calculated to offend the Teuton ear, 
upon a little trumpet of ingenious 
design and penetrating tone. he 
germ of defiance whisks from cell to 
cell about us, and then over the roof 
to the other block till, soon, the silent 
night is shattered with hilarious pathos, 

I can never understand why the 
warder on duty did not come along to 
see what exactly was happening, un. 
less, of course, it was he who received 
the suit. Be that as it may, we have 
a very good time. I, for one, have 
not had a drink for eleven months 
all but two days, and the rum 
has the desired effect of making my 
surroundings seem less permanent and 
impregnable. 


After this successful piece of com- 
merce I set to work with Franz, trying 
to get him to procure for me a file ora 
piece of hack-saw blade, because my 
determination to cut my way out of 
this I have already explained. Those 
window-bars are pretty thick, but I 
have only got to take one out and 
there will be space for me to squeeze 
my way forth to liberty. My negotia- 
tions with Franz go on over a period 
of months . . . promises, disappoint 
ments . . . further promises and de, 
spair.... I start to formulate other 
plans when .. . 

One morning, on the 5th of Sep 
tember, we are having our walk down 
there in the yard. I have my head 
down looking at the ground, and 
there, before my eyes, is five centi- 
metres of rusty blade! No mistaking 
it, a piece of hack-saw blade, the 
length of my thumb! 3 

Up and down we go with the wardet 
watching us ; sometimes he looks else- 
where, .. not for long enough. ! 
have got to keep a grip on myself— 
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J shall never forget this morning of 
September 1940. I have to keep very 
calm about this, not let Mrosek see it, 
pecause he will do something stupid ; 
pot to get excited myself, because that 
will transmit my feeling to our sur- 
veyor, and he will be doubly alert. 
And while I am thinking of how I 
shall do it, right under his nose I stoop 
down, pick it up, and fiddle with my 
shoe-lace, push the blade inside my 
shoes, and that’s that. It is done so 
quickly that but for feeling it there, 
the hard, good shape of it between 
the leather of my shoe and my sock, 
I would still be trying to formulate 
some subtle, complicated, abortive, and 
doomed-to-frustration method where- 
by I could have it for myself. All the 
rest of my walk down there, and it 
xeems long, I can hardly believe this 
miracle of chance. 

At last! Back in the cell it is quite 
a long time before I dare feel there 
inside my shoe. I am suffused with 
an awful feeling of guilt. Normally 
I don’t listen to warders passing, but 
now, with this key to liberty, I am 
imponderably conscious of that little 
spy-hole in the door. I become furtive 
m the instant, the instant in which I 
become the possessor of an illegal tool. 

On telling my companion of my 
discovery he is dully enthusiastic. To 
my plans he listens at first with semi- 
indifference, then he shows the slightest 
spark of ardour ; less, I imagine, for 
the eagerness for liberty than for the 
tomance, and perhaps to humour me, 
& practice he occasionally indulges 
When from time to time I am filled 
with an evil mood ;. one of many that 
cme to me now with increasing 
frequency ; I know not why, unless 
it be the nasty hell of being incarcer- 
ated in a cell with another. I do not 
love Mrosek ; I could have been more 
happy without his company. So, 
poor fellow, when I have a fit. of 
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spleen; he it is who receives the full 
benefit of my sarcasm. I do not 
suggest that he does not always 
warrant my rebuffs, but I am persuaded 
it would be more fitting if I tried to 
understand the superbly impertinent 
nature of the petite bourgeoisie of 
which he is an abominable example. 
He does not get any thinner—at 
any rate not about his waist. Each 


‘day I look at him, the difference be- 


tween his rotundity and the natrow 
aperture offered. by my premeditated 
removal: of one bar from the grille 
seems -increasingly disproportionate. 
But still I do not abandon my original 
intention: of taking him with me; 
I do not abandon that intention; it 
is abandoned for me. 

One fine morning, a few precious 
days. after the acquisition of my 
treasuré, footsteps come along the 
gangway outside, stop at our door; 
the key turns, the wards rattle in the 
lock, and in comes another prisoner, 
@ young Austrian. 

Quite a likable fellow is Grafeneder, 
Willi Grafeneder. He has been an 
adventurous youngster in his day— 
a brief day of hooliganism during the 
Anschluss and afterwards in the Spanish 
Civil War. But a succession of wounds 
ineurred in the battle-lines about the 
University City seem to have knocked 
the stuffing out of him, and a final 
stray bullet that went through the 
back of his neck and knocked his 
teeth out—I come to the conclusion— 
must have seriously affected his brain, 
I soon find he has faith in the clemency 
of those who arrested him. Although 
his wounds are healed, they seem to 
have left him a legacy of a hundred 
and one little maladies .that nobody 
dies of, all of which he hourly describes 
to us with all the distasteful details of 
each symptom. At first I sympathise, 
afterwards I try auto-suggestion, and 
finally I put a lot_of cigarette ash in 
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his broth, persuade the warders he is 
dying of heart disease, and he is 
evacuated to the infirmary. But he 
eomes back after twenty-four hours. 
The prison doctors are remarkably 
sceptical members of the medical 
profession. 

He comes back, and little by little 
persuades Mr Mrosek that it is hardly 
worth attempting to escape. 

I wait no longer ; summer is already 
in its decline; summer that favours 
the fugitive with its generous warmth, 
fruit and vegetables, and warm rivers. 
The warmth of the swift -flowing 
Danube. I should explain that I have 
selected the Danube as my route of 
escape. The Danube current runs 
at seven knots in the summer. A 
strong swimmer, I hope to make my 
way in the water as far as the 
Hungarian frontier. But cold—cold 
is an element of a nature I have 
never been able to support with 
much fortitude: luckily at this time 
I do not know what is before me in 
the years of my avenir. 

No, I can wait no longer. I indite 
a letter to Herr Doktor Ihn asking for 
an interview (ein Vorhér); I am sent 
for after a lapse of a few days. 

“ Dear Doktor,” I inquire, “do you 
think it is correct that I should have 
company in my cell? After all, I’m 
a serious culprit.” He nods his head 
at this remark and he surveys me 
through his spectacles in keen con- 
currence with my observation. “I 
am a prisoner who should, I make so 
free as to suggest, be segregated.” 

He nods, murmurs, and finally says, 
** Jawohl.”’ 

I am segregated to Cell 181, two 
doors distant. 

At the last moment I feel a twinge 
of remorse in leaving Mrosek. Holding 
his hand’ for the last time, his eyes 
suffused with tears, I realise there is a 
soul inside his gross casket of flesh 
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and his disagreeable ways. But: just 
as I step across the threshold of (el 
179 he clears his throat in the manner 
that is his habit at night, the habit 
that has made me think of strangling 
him. I am glad he does this. 

My new cell is vermin-ridden to 4 
degree I have never encountered before 
or since. The hungry little kine haye 
had all the summer in which to pro. 
create and at night they come out in 
their herds to feed upon me. Although 
I wage a remorseless war against them 
I soon learn to look upon their preg. 
ence with a certain cynical delight; 
for is it not an additional incentive to 
make me yearn for freedom and the 
forests and ditches and sewers where 
I might rest in a state of comparative 
cleanliness ? 

My first night in this new abode I 
set to work on one of the bars. Where 
it enters the walls I wrap it about 
with sodden cloths as dampers to the 
sound of my work. But for all that 
I have to work very, very gently. A 
hack-saw makes a_ horrible. noise; 
I have to work it delicately, not only 
to preclude the possibility of detection 
from the warders and inmates of 
neighbouring cells, but so gently as 
not to deafen myself to the approach 
of the footsteps of my enemies. 

Standing upon my water-can, work 
ing my five centimetres of broken 
blade back and forth, back and forth 
in the cut, I pass its teeth across the 
iron of the bar three thousand strokes 
each night, neither more nor les. 
With brief respites and occasional 
interruptions this represents two and 
a half hours’ work. I cut very slowly, 
miserably slowly, through the tp 
first. Sometimes I almost despaif 
when I remember that still I have the 
bottom of the bar to sever. But! 
keep at it with cramped fingers and 
cramped brain, counting the strokes 
and telling myself that each is a step 
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nearer, ever nearer to France, which, 
although I know defeated, I cannot 
believe to be conquered. And on these 
jonely nights, when the stars look down 
upon me dispassionately and the bright 
moon does its best to discover me to 
the watchers in the yard, I am tempted 
to hurl my piece of steel out and 
away, and with it—hope. Then [ tell 
myself that my toil, even should it 
prove in vain, even should I never 
escape, is worth while in that I am 
curbing myself to a_ self-imposed 
discipline. 

Each night, after the finish of the 
routine, I fill the cut in the bar with 
bread kneaded into paste and darkened 
with eharcoal, but I always wait ‘till 
the morning to dust away the sparkling 
iron-dust ; for, though of very small 
volume, the sight of it is concrete 
evidence of the movements of my 
hand in the dark of the night while 
Ieount to three thousand. 

One night I am arrested in my 
operation when I have reached my 
1329th stroke on the bar. I remember 
the number well; for I continued with 
four more passages of the toothed 
blade till I reached a figure more 
easily remembered, a sort of accentu- 
ated thirteen. 

Hideous moaning from the ground 
floor—from the section allocated to 
those condemned to death. I learned 
next morning that it was @ spoon 
this time. Someone had swallowed a 
spoon; they swallow all manner of 
things down there, but it is generally 
spoons or the large two-inch rivets 
from the hinges of the iron bed. 

The door under the arch slams; 
gone the groans and the footsteps of 
the warders. 

I continue—thirty-four, thirty-five, 
thirty-six, and so forth, in the silent 
darkness, noting the thousands with 
two pencil-ends and the hundreds with 
Squares of cardboard transferred from 
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left to right. At first I used to do it 
from right to left, but I came to the 
conclusion that this was not fair. 
Since my right hand did all the work, 
I made my left hand pay over. 

When the top of the bar is nearly 
sawn through, when the cut has 
reached within two millimetres of the 
edge, I start at the bottom, and at 
last, on the 3rd day of October, 
thanks to a few thunderstorms that 
allow me to work less cautiously, the 
bar is ready to be uprooted. 

I have a sheet at the Landesgericht, 
but whence I got it I cannot for the 
life of me remember. I tear this sheet 
into ribbons of about two-inch width, 
twist them and plait them together. 
I continue this operation till I have 
&@ rope some eighteen feet long. I knot 
loops into this, and when it is finished 
it is about two-thirds of that length. 
You may wonder how I propose to 
reach the courtyard with so short a 
length, for I am on the second floor 
of the building. As a matter of fact, 
I have not the least intention of trying 
to get down to the courtyard—the 
obvious way of escape. No, I intend 
to reach the roof. The inner windows 
of the cells are of a French casement 
variety involving an iron bar operated 
by a handle running up and down the 
interior of the frame. By tearing this 
out and attaching my rope to one 
extremity, I hope with the other, 
which has a tooth upon it, to reach 
the bars of the cell above me, once 
I am outside, and attach it there, pull 
myself up by the rope to the next 
window-ledge, and from thence to the 
gutter of the roof, very conveniently 
edged with a small rail. 

All goes according to plan. 

On the night of 10th October, a 
grim night with the rain coming down 
in torrents, I gather in a small parcel, 
three rations of bread I have saved, 
a handful of cigarettes; and, search- 
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ing my bolster, I extract the little 
bottle of rum saved from our cele- 
bration of 5th June. I drink this 
down; it must be about midnight. 
I sit on the edge of my bed and inhale 
@ cigarette. When I feel the effects 
of the rum fortifying my courage, 
I get up to the window, place my 
little parcel outside on the ledge, and, 
to the tune of tearing rain and the 
sweeping straw-like noise of the wind, 
rip the bar from its place. I hang 
@ pair of socks over the space to 
conceal the missing bar. It is not 
easy squeezing through the aperture ; 
as it will be understood when one 
considers that to crawl forth from 
such a window one may not go straight 
forward but must curl round. How- 
ever, I eventually accomplish the feat 
with a few minor cuts caused by the 
sharp stumps from which I have 
broken the bar. Cold rain comes 
down upon me as, holding the top of 
the bars of my window in my left 
hand, I reach up with my right and 
fix, or think I have fixed, the hook of 
the window shutter to the bars of the 
window above. But on taking a pull 
on my cord, the hook detaches itself 
and drops clattering against the wall, 
and then indeed I bless the rain and 
the crying wind. 

With my teeth and my free hand 
I pull up my tool and fix it for a second 
time, and all goes well. I am soon on 
the ledge above, and am heartily 
grateful for the exercises I have per- 
formed during the previous months 
to strengthen my arms. From the 
window-ledge above to the roof it is 
not a very difficult manceuvre; the 
little hook at the end of my rope 
grips firmly on the gutter and I 
swing out from the wall, placing 
my feet upon it. Within a few 
moments I am on the wet tiles. 
From thence quietly over the slippery 
roof to the outer wall. There I make 
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my way down the earthing wire of the 
lightning-conductor till, reaching the 
first floor and feeling with my ankleg 
the barbed wire round about it from 
there to the ground, I swing out and 
let go, to roll on the cobblestones of 
the open area in the street outside the 
Landesgericht. 

The rain is still coming down. It jg 
total darkness. I take my littlg 
parcel of bread from where I have 
hung it to my waist and hurry off to 
the right down the deserted streets, 
I meet few people, and those whom I 
do meet have their heads down against 
the driving rain. I cross what I think 
I am right in calling the Suedenplatz, 
and thence down into the tunnel of 
the River Vienna. You have never 
heard of a river called by this name? 
Perhaps. But such a river does exist, 
like the Fleet, underground ; except 
that the Fleet is not accessible and the 
Vienna river is. I learnt this from 
those Gauners in Cell 178. I had 
learnt that this place is the refuge of 
the desperate, this sewer-cum-brook 
that joins the Danube farther down. 
Do not imagine that the river fills 
the tunnel; it does not. In summer. 
time it is merely a small stream 
running between two slimy and stink: 
ing banks. Rats and dim sounds and 
refugees from society are the only 
things permanently in the darkness of 
the noisome corridor. 

I wander down the muddy dimnes 
for perhaps half a mile, and I stay 
there for about two or three days, 
taking up my abode in a broken 
cavity of the wall whence I can se 
no light. And there I rest as happy 
as a king, for I am free! I eat my 
bread sparingly and quench my thirst 
from the waters of the sewer and try 
to make up my mind whether to follow 
this river to its fusion with the canal 
or retrace my steps and take the risk 
of reaching the Danube proper through 
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the town and across the Prater. You 
must understand I am not certain 
whether the brook emerges normally 
or by some subterranean passage, and 
Ido not relish the idea of finding my- 
gif trapped in the dead-end. So I 
decide to turn back, and judging it 
night-time, I start to wander whence 
I had come, back to the Suedenplatz. 
On the way I meet two men and dis- 
cover them to be of the ‘apache’ of 
Vienna. I know I can trust these 
fellows, and when they learn what 
Iam they not only give me valuable 
information but force upon me tobacco 
and money, and by the light of a 
torch show me, to my no small enter- 
tainment, a photograph of myself in a 
little newspaper they have—a veritable 
picture-gallery of undesirable types. It 
happens to be a copy of the ‘ Viennese 
Police Gazette.” How they have come 
by such a recent copy I do not know, 
until they explain to me that in the 
course of robbing a café in the Anna- 
gasse they had occasion to kill a 
policeman, and thought that while 
they were about it, it would be interest- 
ing to go through his pockets as well. 
By this time these two kindly 
rogues have taken quite a paternal 
interest in me. They start discussing 
between themselves my best method 
of evading those who would be search- 
ing for me. I tell them what I propose 
to do—namely, get into the Danube, 
and hope, with periods of rest, to be 
carried by the swift current to the 
frontiers of Hungary. They do not 
think this idea at all satisfactory, and 
I then recognise them to be men of 
the town who rely upon their wits 
rather than their physical endurance. 
We retrace our steps to the hole in 
the wall, where one of my new friends 
produces candles, and sticks them on 
either side of the crevice, mounted 
upon protruding bricks. Weird is the 
effect, weird indeed: Candle-light in a 
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dark cavity of considerable dimen- 
sions has the art of giving to the place 
vast proportions. Do not imagine 
that these candles lighted the tunnel ; 
on the contrary, their steady, yellow 
flames seemed to cast a deeper and 
more impenetrable gloom, except in 
the very threshold, where in the slime 
I could see my own footstep when 
I walked down, feeling with my toes, 
to the water’s edge. 

And by this same light I first look 
upon the faces of my benefactors. 
Had I met them elsewhere under other 
circumstances perhaps I should receive 
another impression ; but to the fugi- 
tive, those who befriend him acquire 
I know not what of saintliness, not 
only in actions and kindnesses ren- 
dered but in aspect too. For the 
fugitive is a lonely fellow with every 
man’s hand against him, which also 
lends to him a strange savage courage 
and an indomitable determination ; 
and a certain exultation, too—exulta- 
tion in his solitude, the exultation of 
the lone dog outside the law, for 
whom no conventions exist. 

When I look upon these two men 
by the light of the flickering candles 
I see nothing but goodness in the dark 
eyes of him who calls himself Schmidt, 
and noble generosity in the wide smile 
and furrowed cheeks of his companion, 
whose name I did not catch. 

From their clothes they produce 
bread and pork fat—an oblong chunk 
of it, smoked and well rubbed with 
paprika, appetising in the extreme, 
and going by the name of ‘ Speck.’ 
I doubt very much if I have ever put 
between my lips anything that tasted 
so excellent. You know the joys of an 
exquisite sauce? A sole from the 
Bay of Naples? The first time one 
tastes Bouilleabaisse, a young octopus 
stewed in its own ink, pheasant 
stuffed with truffles, and button 
mushrooms sprayed with champagne 
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al Escoffier? ‘You know the joy that 
such fare gives to one? Even suc- 
culent lambs’ tails with lambs’ tongues 
and vine leaves are capable of lending 
a sensation of delicate enchantment. 
But what is that compared to the 
ecstasy of rare refinement that. the 
hungry alone know when their tongue 
and palate are wrapped in the per- 
fumed garment of some savoury and 
nourishing morsel ? 

We rub the ‘ Speck’ with garlic and 
they share with me half a bottle of 
Winkelhausen, appropriated, no doubt, 
from the café they have recently 
plundered. 

Herr Schmidt had been a barber at 
one time. He cuts my hair short, 
trims my eyebrows to a new shape 
with a big gap between them, removes 
my moustache and imperial, pushes 
balls of candle-wax into my nostrils, 
a@ procedure that not only alters the 
contour of my nose, making it a thick, 
unsightly feature, but forcing me to 
breathe through my mouth, giving me 
an involuntary gape and all the not- 
overpleasing characteristics of one 
suffermg from hereditary adenoids. 
I observe all this in the shiny inside of 
a cigarette-case. 

When Mr Schmidt has finished his 
transformation his companion looks 
at me with a smile of approval, the 
approval of a connoisseur. 

_ “ Fabelhaft!” said he. 
haft !” 

To be frank I am not quite of the 
same opinion. In reviewing my re- 
actions to the work of this artist—for 
artist he was and no doubt of it—it 
requires an artist to convert, with 
the minimum of tools—a pair of 
scissors, a razor, and candle-wax— 
features regarded by its possessor as 
in main, if not handsome, at least 
distinguished, into the physiognomy 
of a Pomeranian peasant. I know 
that I am not flattered in my new 
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self, and so vain am I—would you 
believe it !—I have a feeling that J 
would rather be recaptured as 4 
figure demanding respect (the Germans 
have an enormous instinct to genu. 
flexion before a little imperial) than 
pass the Hungarian frontier as a— 
well, a digit of the canaille. Par. 
ticularly when I have exchanged my 
suit for a pair of doeskin shorts and 
braces, white stockings and_ shirt, 
Schmidt’s companion has a tattooed 
chest. Oh! to be sure, I know 
many ® man has this, but few such 
as this fellow, I think. The tattoo: 
the head and shoulders of a woman 
wearing a large summer hat, life-size, 
Judge of the proportions of this man’s 
torso. Fortunately he is beautifully 
proportioned in the loins, and _ the 
shorts fit me fairly well. 

When I am dressed and equipped— 
complete with adenoids—suddenly an 
expression of consternation comes upon 
their faces. They go into a long con- 
ference in Viennese argot, little or 
none of which I can understand, and 
in an instant one of them is gone, 
I listen to his squelching footsteps in 
rapidly diminishing echoes. 

“Whither?” I think to myself; 
and am ashamed to admit that for one 
fleeting instant I suspect treachery; 
yes, after all they had done for me. 
Such is the mentality the prisoner 
acquires—the nature of hideous in- 
quiry ; yes, even into the actions of 
those who befriend him. 

He comes back some hours later. 
In the meantime Schmidt and I finish 
the Winkelhausen (a very excellent 
brandy), and that little cavity in the 
wall of the underground river acquires 
a strangely kind countenance. 

Yes, the gentleman with the blue 
woman upon his ribs comes back. He 
produces a little box such as are used 
for pills. You know the type, with 
shiny black paper round the circum- 
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ference, the top and bottom white. 
Within the box are dark iridescent 
erystals. 

Schmidt extracts a pinch of these, 
puts it in the palm of his hand, spits 
upon it, and by the light of the candles 
—how beautiful, how beautiful indeed ! 
Have you watched a few crystals of 
potassium permanganate diffuse very 
slowly in thick spit by candle-light ? 
Have you? I have not space here to 
describe to you those trailing rivers 
of darkness that burst into fantastic 
flowers of purple in the hollow of his 
hand. 

“This,” says he, “will turn you 
into'a healthy boy. Sunburn! Prison 
white ; they watch for that.” 

It does. I bid them farewell, my 
skin a ruddy hue from their deft 
painting of a solution of these crystals 
dissolved in an old tin with the waters 
of the Vienna. It is broad daylight 
when I leave them, with a promise to 
come back when the war is over. They 
insist upon my crossing the town in 
daylight. 

“Less obvious,” say they. “At 
night you might be asked for papers.” 

I take their advice and go up the 
steps and into the world. I take two 
mugs of beer in a café and a tram to 
the Prater. I pass Eisvogels Restau- 
rant, hear the orchestra playing, and 
thence to the woods by the kindly 
Danube. And there I lie and rest till 
nightfall, watching the yellow waters 
flow by ; many are my thoughts, and, 
for all the lush of nature and gentle- 
ness about me, I at moments wistfully 
long to be back in the crypt of the 
river, 

The evening wanes—night. I take 
the stream, and cold it is, hideously 
cold. I strike out into the stream to 
some hundred yards from the bank, 
and for perhaps three hours, my shoes 
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and stockings tied between my shoul- 
ders, I swim leisurely with the current. 
Once, I pass the passenger-boat head- 
ing up-stream with a great tumult of 
foam from the paddles and rhythmic 
thud of the engines in my ears. That 
is the only craft I meet. And when 
I am numb I make for the bank. 
Through a wood, over a field, and I am 
on the road. I follow this road till— 
till, alas, a haystack tempts me. I 
am weary for rest and warmth. I rest 
and warm myself, and in the morning 
I am awakened by a choleric peasant 
and his sons—three stern men who 
charge me with the deeds of some 
malefactor—a stealer of poultry, long 
sought in the district, Hamburger 
accent and all! 

They are lusty fellows and soon 
have me locked in a barn. 

And I say: “‘ Kismet!” 

The police take two days to identify 
me. Unfortunately I do not know 
the crimes my supposed person has 
committed; I make the fatal error 
in respect of the theft of a sucking- 
pig—I am sent to Vienna... . 


Back in Landesgericht : I am dressed 
in a prison suit and chains and quar- 
tered in the cellar. I am chained 
wrist to ankle—a long chain; I can 
stand upright. 

After this escapade I am treated as 
a very bad prisoner, with all that that 
entails, but also with great respect, 
and—and I am proud of my chains ; 
for when occasionally I am exercising, 
the tintinnabulation of my adornment 
draws the attention of the watchers 
at the windows. They peep forth to 
look, and the women prisoners passing 
in the yard make great eyes and giggle 
and murmur to each other. 

All this is enormously flattering, but 
I regret my moustache and imperial. 


(To be continued.) 











COMMENT. 


Mr Ernest Bevin, who in these 
last weeks has shown more leadership 
than have most of his colleagues, has 
nevertheless an unhappy addiction 
to the unguarded utterance. If the 
Prime Minister never says anything 
that anyone will remember, the Foreign 
Secretary occasionally says something 
that everyone ought to forget. Not 
long ago he gave some offence in the 
United States by referring to the 
Americans as “ moneylenders”; and 
at a moment when Europe was busy 
preparing an answer to General Mar- 
shall’s proposals, the expression was— 
to put it mildly—infelicitous. In his 
speech to the Trade Union Congress 
at Southport he tripped again, this 
time with an allusion to the gold at 
Fort Knox, which he was for exhum- 
ing and sending on a fresh voyage. 
Apart from the interpretation which 
Americans at once put on his proposal, 
it was -patently irrelevant. If the 
American gold reserve were sent to 
Europe, in a very short time it would 
be back at Fort Knox again, and no 
one would be a pound the better for 
the double journey. Today Europe 
wants food, fuel, clothing, and machine 
tools; and as men cannot burn, eat, 
wear, or manufacture useful articles 
with gold, Mr Bevin’s suggestion merely 
confused an issue already complex 
enough. To his exhortation to “ Dig 
up your gold,’’ Mr Averell Harriman 
was able to reply, rather more per- 
tinently, “Dig up your coal!”’ 

His further avowal of his personal 
belief in a Customs Union for the 
British Empire came as a complete 
surprise: Lord Beaverbrook, of course, 
was enchanted to find so unlikely a 
visitor on the Penitents’ Bench. Other 


people were not so pleased. The ideg 
of Free Trade within the Empire hag 
always been attractive, but unfor. 
tunately, as preached by Lord Beaver. 
brook, it is quite impracticable. The 
Dominions have repeatedly made it 
plain that they will have none of 
such an infringement of their fiscal 
autonomy; nor is their attitude 
at all unreasonable. If every tariff 
within the Commonwealth were pulled 
down, each territory would specialise 
and concentrate upon the kind of 
production for which it was best fitted, 
Theoretically this would have its 
advantages, and such an allocation 
of effort would have delighted earlier 
economists like John Stuart Mill, 
But nowadays every Dominion is 
working its way towards a balanced 
economy, and behind the protection 
of a tariff wall has been patiently 
building up its manufactures; not 
always to its immediate profit, but 
during the late war to the benefit 
of the Allied cause and for the future 
an indispensable aid to the develop- 
ment of a larger population. Under 
a Customs Union, on the other hand, 
aeroplanes, motor-cars, and the like 
would be produced where they could 
be made most cheaply—probably, 
that is, in the United Kingdom; and 
in the face of unrestricted competition 
the younger industries of the Dominions 
would soon be eliminated. The United 
Kingdom would become the manu- 
facturing centre, with no agriculture 
worth mentioning, and the Dominions 
would slip back into their earlier réle 
of primary producers, with little or 
no manufactures. So a Customs 
Union would be a return to the old 
Colonial System, this time sustained 
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not by Act of Parliament but by 
the pressure of competition; and, 
through the close association of politics 
and economics today, the force of the 
Statute of Westminster, which is the 
charter of Dominion independence, 
would be gravely diminished. 

The same argument does not hold 
with equal force for the Colonial 
Empire, which has nothing to do 
with the Statute of Westminster, 
aithough here we should be open to 
the charge that we were imposing 
om the Colonies an economic system 
framed for the especial benefit of 
the United Kingdom. Nor, of course, 
does the objection apply to the 
system of preferences still in operation. 
Incidentally, however, Mr Bevin’s con- 
fession of faith was inopportune as 
well as ill-considered, coming as it 
dd at a moment when we were 
seeking American release from the 
dause in the Loan Agreement limit- 
ing our power to arrange further 
preferences with the Dominions or to 
enlarge our purchases from the Colonial 
Empire of articles which we had 
hitherto bought in the United States. 

No one in this country takes the 
aerobatics of the Trade Union Congress 
too seriously. It has long been a 
demagogues’ Sabbath, in which every 
crank, extremist, and bore has an 
annual opportunity of exhibiting his 
virtuosity ; and the voice of common- 
sense seldom makes itself heard above 
the noise of the grinding of axes, 
the buzzing of bees in bonnets, and 
the flapping of bats in belfries. But 
what was no great matter while the 
Socialists were in a parliamentary 
minority takes on an undesirable 
importance, at any rate with opinion 
Overseas, when they are in power. 
Moreover, at Southport this year Mr 
Bevin was not the only offender, 
one delegate being pleased to remark 
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that the torch in the Statue of Liberty 
should be replaced by the three gold 
balls of the pawnbroker—another 
statement that has necessitated a 
certain amount of explanation and 
apology. 

These ebullient indiscretions almost 
coincided with the arrival in this 
country of some important Congres- 
sional Committees. The members 
were not very impressed by the 
intellectual contributions of South- 
port to the economic crisis, and Mr 
Bevin, when he had his meeting 
with the Herter Committee, had to 
put up with some quite vigorous 
heckling. Still less were the visitors 
impressed by the idle coal pits of 
South Yorkshire. Well aware that 
coal is the key to the British economy, 
they were unable to understand why 
at a time when, as Cabinet Ministers 
had repeatedly said, the country was 
facing an “economic Dunkirk,” we 
should tolerate a stoppage of work 
over a comparatively trivial question 
in a far from trivial area. Not thus 
had the President and Courts of the 
United States dealt with Mr John L. 
Lewis and his henchmen. 

The dispute at Grimethorpe arose 
out of a private tiff between the 
regional authorities of the National 
Coal Board and the miners. The 
Board thought that the coal-face task 
should be increased from twenty- 
one feet a shift to twenty-three: 
the miners thought otherwise. The 
quarrel dragged on for several weeks, 
with a serious loss of coal for the 
winter stocks. It ended with the 
virtual surrender of the National 
Coal Board—and the close of the 
Doncaster Races. Whatever may have 
been the rights of the original dispute, 
behind it lay something deeper. One 
miner went so far as to say: “‘ We 
dislike being managed by a horde of 
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bureaucrats, who do not understand 
us or the conditions under which we 
work.’ The old owners, he declared, 
at least knew what they were talking 
about. But since the miners worked 
for more than a quarter of a century 
to get rid of those owners, now that 
they have succeeded, they have little 
right to air a grievance of this sort 
at the expense of the whole com- 
munity. They asked for “a horde 
of bureaucrats,” and they have got 
it. But what, of course, they are 
trying to say is that they were misled 
about the meaning of nationalisation. 
They thought, and were told, that 
in future they would own the pits 
in which they worked. Instead they 
now find they have merely exchanged 
one boss for another; and as bosses 
go, the old owner was in many respects 
a better man than the new bureaucrat. 
Not for the first time a piece of reck- 
less propaganda has fallen back on 
the heads of those who hurled it. 
Meanwhile the nation was being 
docked of coal at the very time 
when its need was greatest; and 
visitors like the American Congress- 
men must be forgiven for coming to 
the conclusion that we were taking 
our “‘economic Dunkirk” in a very 
light-hearted spirit. What they have 
seen they will report on their return 
to the United States, and we would 
be foolishly optimistic if we supposed 
that the American people, with all 
the goodwill many of them bear 
towards us and all their present dread 
of Russia, is ready to give the United 
Kingdom a permanent place on its 
list of charities. When we show a 
greater readiness to help ourselves 
they will be more forthcoming ; until 
then the help they send is more 
likely to be in the form of food for 
our immediate needs than of a fresh 
credit for our improvident rulers to 
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squander. Commander Harold Stassen, 
one of the candidates for the Republican 
nomination in the Presidential election 
next year, has gone even further. He 
has given his opinion that the United 
States should send no further aid to 
Britain unless the British Government 
abandons its intention of nationalising 
the iron and steel industry during 
the life of the present Parliament, 

If that is to be the future policy, 
while we may pardonably resent 
attempts to dictate to us, we have 
no serious cause for complaint if 
further assistance is accompanied by 
strict conditions, Unhappily, ‘but 
surely not unavoidably, the previous 
credit was in terms of money and 
not of commodities, so that no check 
was exercised on purchase, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer either 
could not or would not tell the country 
what was coming out of the loan 
and what was being bought in. the 
ordinary way. There is, however, 
another side to the business to which 
we should draw the attention of those 
Americans who are persuaded that 
the Briton is always ‘ outsmarting” 
the American. We have been repeat- 
ing our unhappy experience in the 
first war. We then borrowed money 
from the United States when prices 
were high and started to try to repay 
it during a period of deflation when 
they were dropping; so that, after 
discharging many millions, our debt 
in terms of commodities was even 
greater than it was before we began 
to pay at all. This anomaly is likely 
to recur when we start to repay our 
recent credit. We bought at the top 
of the market, over a period when 
prices were at least twenty per cent 
higher than they were at the time the 
agreement was made. Not only there 
fore have we got much less for out 
money, but if, as is most probable, 
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prices recede, we should be again repay- 
ing # greater amount in terms of com- 
modities. In other words, we buy a 
cake of a certain size, are given a much 
gmaller one, and pay for a much larger 
oe. Mr Bevin, unfortunately, is not 
the only man who does not understand 
gid. The point about repayment 
is possibly academic, since it is highly 
wilikely that in any world we can 
at present foresee we shall be in a 
position to pay the United States 
anything of what we owe. 

In September Mr Dalton made a 
characteristic contribution to the 
remedies our rulers are prescribing. 
By selling gold from our reserve and 
by purchasing dollars from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund he gained a 
further respite. But just as there was 
a limit to the American credit, there 
are limits both to our gold reserve and 
to the accommodating spirit of the 
guardians of the Fund; and when 
these have been reached, what is to 
follow ? Mr Dalton’s action gave about 
as much hope for the nation as a visit 
tothe pawnbroker gives toaman. You 
can buy a few meals by parting with 
a few candlesticks, but the day will 
come when you have no more candle- 
sticks and will still want to eat. Mean- 
while, as an unkindly corrective to the 
hopeful figures of the planners and to 
diminish any vestige of optimism that 
may survive in Mr Dalton’s breast, 
during August our exports declined 
by nearly seventeen million pounds, 
while our imports were down by less 
than five million. The chasm, so far 
from narrowing, widened. With a 
visible adverse balance of nearly 
seventy-seven million pounds up to 
the end of August, what the Chancellor 
himself has called “‘ stop-gap finance ” 
is unlikely to stop the gap for very 
long. 


Sooner or later—and the sooner 
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the better—the especial responsibility 
of Mr Dalton for our present troubles 
must be suitably recognised. In 
1945, when the Credit Agreement 
was negotiated, Sir John Anderson 
warned him that to make sterling 
convertible within fifteen months 
“might mean eventually paying in 
dollars for everything we purchase 
anywhere in the world.” His warning 
was ignored. As 15th July—the date 
for convertibility—eapproached, other 
voices were raised in protest. It was 
pointed out that under the relevant 
clause convertibility could be post- 
poned in exceptional circumstances 
by mutual agreement. But the Chan- 
cellor would have none of it. He 
would neither approach the Govern- 
ment of the United States nor even 
listen patiently to pessimistic talk ; 
and it is credibly reported that by 
a@ piece of pigheadedness, which in 
sterner days might have won him 
an impeachment, he even refused an 
American offer of postponement. 

The inevitable followed. As soon 
as sterling became convertible, every 
country in the sterling area began 
to turn its blocked balances into 
dollars, and, before the leak could be 
sealed, what was left of the American 
credit had begun to melt like snow 
in May. Meanwhile Mr Dalton, the 
prime architect of this folly, remains 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The contagion of massacre in the 
Punjab spread far beyond the borders 
of the divided province and was a 
dreadful sequel to the rejoicings that 
greeted the passage of power to India 
and Pakistan. In the circumstances 
there is little that any Briton can 
usefully say, and still less that he 
can helpfully do. Something of the 
sort was not unanticipated by those 
who knew India best ; but the smooth- 
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ness with which the actual transfer 
of authority was accomplished gave 
reason to hope that the trouble would 
not be so serious. Not the least 
ominous part of the business is the 
bitterness which hundreds of thousands 
of refugees, expelled from their homes, 
inevitably foster wherever they go— 
the Hindus and Sikhs in India and 
the Moslems in Pakistan. When 
hatred and a spirit of revenge run 
like fire over ground liberally sprinkled 
with gunpowder, further explosions 
can hardly be avoided. In all this 
there is no room for British com- 
placency or for a mood of “we told 
you so.” We gave too much to 
India for too long to witness the 
undoing of any of our work without 
sorrow. We are, however, entitled 
to point to this complete refutation 
of certain American publicists like 
Mr Louis Fischer, who either through 
malice or through ignorance were 
for ever telling their readers that 
the communal trouble was a British 
invention which would disappear as 
soon as we left the country. Yet 
we may not flatter ourselves that 
recent events will draw from these 
gentlemen either apology or retracta- 
tion. They are now prudently for- 
getting India and are calling attention 
to British misdeeds in Palestine. The 
three ship-loads of wandering Jews, 
whose return to Europe was so piti- 
fully mishandled, have been a godsend 
to anti-British propaganda in the 
United States. The stories of the 
brutality of our soldiers, which have 
been busily circulated across the 
Atlantic, are as false as those earlier 
stories of perfidy and oppression in 
India; and to a large extent they 
come from the same source. 


Mr Calwell, Minister for Immigration 
in the Commonwealth of Australia, 
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has his own solution of Britain's 
difficulties. The trouble, he tells us, 
is that forty-eight million people ar 
trying to occupy the space intended 
for about thirty-five million. There. 
fore, between ten and fifteen millions 
must emigrate as quickly as possible, 
preferably to a Dominion and specific. 
ally to Australia. If they are reluctant 
to move so quickly and in such 
numbers, they should, Mr Calwel] 
suggests, reflect that they have no 
real choice. They can go and prosper 
or they can stay and starve. 

No one is going to deny that Mr 
Calwell has a case. The distribution 
of population within the British Com. 
monwealth merits every criticism that 
he can pass. It is obviously wrong 
that forty-eight million people should 
be crowdec on one small island, while 
Canada has only twelve million and 
Australia—a continent by itself—no 
more than seven and a half. Nor 
in these days does it make sense that 
so much of the man and machine 
power of the Commonwealth should 
be concentrated in its most vulnerable 
spot. There is also the uncertainty 
whether by any sort of effort Britain, 
shorn of most of her overseas invest 
ments, will ever be able to feed and 
maintain her present numbers. 

But when all that has been said, 
the problem is not so simple as Mr 
Calwell makes out. It is worth 
observing, in passing, that he speaks 
with the enthusiasm of the convert, 
In the years between the wars, when 
many of our people wished to go t0 
Australia, the Australians were not 
always very welcoming. They would, 
it is true, take a few of the best we 
could send. But the door was ajat 
and no more, and the Trade Unions, 
who were and are the backbone of 
Mr Calwell’s party, would not heat 
of opening it any wider. In. those 
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days they were less frightened by 
thoughts of the Japanese than they 
were by thoughts of large numbers 
of British immigrants drifting from 
the country into the cities to compete 
with Australian labour and possibly 
to lower the level of wages. The 
war has changed all that. One 
morning, when Britain was fighting 
for her existence in Europe and the 
Middle East, the Dominion awoke to 
a Pacific war and the uncomfortable 
contrast between nearly a hundred 
nillion Japanese in the north and 
mly seven and a half million 
Australians strung along the edges 
of @ vast and vulnerable territory. 
The tide of invasion swept inexorably 
south, the first bombs fell on Darwin, 
and it had to be ruefully acknowledged 
that only the forces of the United 
States stood between Australia and 
a Yellow Peril that had become a 
grim fact. The moral of this awaken- 
ing remains, and now Mr Calwell, 
with the full support of the Trade 
Unions, is able to declare that Australia, 
in the shortest possible time, must 
increase her numbers to thirty millions. 
The point is not entirely irrelevant, 
as it implies that his solution for the 
difficulties of the United Kingdom is 
at least half a solution for the diffi- 
culties of Australia. 

Nor, when it comes to the point, 
is @ migration such as he demands 
likely to be at all easy, in spite of 
its obvious advantages. In recent 
years emigration has often been one 
man’s answer for another man’s 
problem. A man will readily admit 
that the old country is overcrowded 
and that a lot of people ought to 
leave it, but will find excellent reasons 
why he himself should stay. The 
balk of the emigrants in the nineteenth 
century left their own land not because 
they wanted to go, but because they 
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could not remain there. Like the 
crofters of .the Highlands or the 
peasantry of Ireland, they went under 
pressure that was irresistible; for 
them indeed to stay was to starve. 
Nowadays legislation has built a 
buttress to protect the weak from so 
hard a choice. In economic adversity 
the general standard of living is likely 
to fall, but, so far as an elaborate 
system of social services can ensure 
it, we sink or swim together, with 
@ minimum of individual casualties. 
On a voluntary basis, therefore, it 
is most unlikely that several million 
patriots will be found to leave their 
country for their country’s good; 
and although regimentation has gone 
a long way in the last two years, no 
Government in its senses is likely to 
attempt compulsory expatriation. 
But whether the migration is volun- 
tary or involuntary, who will go, or 
rather whom will the Dominions 
take? Here Mr Calwell has not 
been very informative. If the transfer 
of population is to bring any relief 
to the United Kingdom, it should be 
balanced; that is, it should be on 
a basis of families rather than of 
individuals. Obviously. the Mother 
Country cannot afford to be drained 
of its young and vigorous life and 
left with the aged, the ageing, and 
the sick, the men and women who 
have ceased or will shortly cease to 
be producers and have become or 
will soon become a charge upon the 
community. Were this to happen, 
the cure would be worse than the 
disease. Yet even now there is little 
sign that the Dominions have much 
modified their standards of admission, 
They like their immigrants young, 
strong, healthy, preferably skilled in 
some trade; and for such they will 
make the change as easy and attractive 
as possible. So far they have not 
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shown much readiness to take the 
rough with the smooth, the old with 
the young, and the weak with the 
strong. They are, of course, quite 
right to think of their own future 
first ; but we should be quite wrong 
to behave as though the interests of 
the United Kingdom in the whole 
matter were negligible. 

There is another point upon which 
Mr Calwell is silent. In two world 
wars the United Kingdom has con- 
tracted liabilities which, with a popula- 
tion of forty-eight millions, she might 
conceivably meet. But if the figure 
were reduced by emigration to thirty- 
five millions, the individual load would 
be automatically increased and the 
chances of supporting it be propor- 
tionately diminished. Yet so far no 
one in @ high place has suggested 
that a redistribution of population 
should be accompanied by a readjust- 
ment of burdens. At a time when 
the Dominions have come forward 
with such generosity to relieve our 
distresses this plain speaking may be 
thought ungracious, but the candour 
of Mr Calwell calls for a similar 
frankness from those whom he has 
been advising. The Dominions will 
not like us less and will certainly 


respect us more if we show ourselves 
resolved to protect the essential 
interests of Great Britain. 

Meanwhile something like three. 
quarters of a million of our people, 
an accumulation of the years of war, 
are actually waiting to go overseas, 
Their motives are varied, but war 
and a Socialist Government hays 
combined to make life in Britain 
uncomfortable in the present and 
without much prospect for the future, 
It is also undeniable that much of 
this human material is of the best 
that we have and that our need of 
man and woman power is desperate, 
Our rulers in their wisdom have 
accordingly accepted the following 
solution. The pick of our own young 
men and women are to be allowed 
and even encouraged to depart; and, 
as Mr Churchill has pointed out, to 
fill the gaps they leave we are to 
admit large numbers of displaced 
persons from the Continent of Europe. 
For Britain the exchange has little 
advantage ; but for Britain’s present 
rulers it may have the merit 
of providing a population that 
will be more patient of totalitarian 
methods and revolutionary economie 
experiments. 
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